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LL to remind ourselves from 
time how much we owe to men 
We 
him who first flew across the 
w few remember the head of 
Institution, 
made aviation possible, experi- 


hasten to honor, and 


whose ex- 
for years, were the laugh- 
We are thrilled 
vith London and Paris by radio, 
nows of the patient work of 
Hertz, who first discovered the 
of the air. To-day we 
edom from most of the great 
the world, but we have little 
- the thousands whose scientific 
ompanied perhaps by exposure 
germs, have conquered disease 
countless human lives. 
fe of this Association run 
with so much of the advance of 
e medicine that perhaps there is 
way of showing that progress 
omparing the state of our art 
me of our first scientific meeting 
lhe papers presented in Cin- 


Congress. 


waves 


has 


1873 were by very able men: 
Smith, M.D., our first President ; 
A. Walker, 

s and later President of 
Institute of 


LL.D., 


two 
the 
Technology 


director yf 


usetts 


Barnard, President of 


1 Address delivered 
Health Association Fifty-sixth 
ting Cincinnati, bs tober 17, 1927 


M.D., Fetrow A.P.H.A. 
Columbia; Hon. Andrew D. White, 
President of Cornell; Austin Flint, M.D., 
the distinguished clinician of New York, 
and many others who became eminent in 
state and municipal health work. More- 
over, there was a paper from Max von 
Pettenkofer, M.D., of Munich, Europe’s 
leading sanitarian. 

Many of the speakers were trained in 
scientific method. It was not their fault 
that few reliable procedures were here 
formulated for the control of 
The fundamental discoveries of 
which opened up modern methods of dis- 
ease control, had not been made. Dr. 
Barnard of Columbia, in a careful paper, 
weighed the evidence for and against the 
germ and left 
doubt whether the infectious diseases are 
to living 


disease. 
Pasteur, 


theory, his audience in 
due to chemical substances, or 
germs. 
During 
had 


about one-third of the papers read at our 


Valley 


cholera 


1873, the 


severely 


Mississippi 


suffered from and 


first annual meeting dealt with this sub 
ject, but there was no agreement as to 


whether the disease arose de or was 


novo, 


imported, whether it was water borne 


or air borne, or, indeed, whether it was 

at all. 
our people had great terror of yel 
low fever, and there were five papers on 


that all they did 


contagious As always in those 


days, 


subject, but was to 


expose the lack of knowledge of the day. 


Maritime quarantine was shown to be 


[1109] 


' 
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ineffective, and very burdensome. Al- 
though disinfection was regarded as an 
almost sacred rite, its practice was based 
on fancies as thin as air, and it accom- 
plished little. The one writer on this sub- 
ject, not knowing whether the causes of 
disease are gases or germs, was obliged 
to test his disinfectants on odors, which 
never killed anyone. 

It was becoming recognized abroad that 
water may be a dangerous vehicle of in- 
fection, but so little was known about the 
facts that the subject received scant 
recognition. F. Chandler, Ph.D., 
M.D., LL.D., at that time President of 
the New York Board of Health, and 
later a leading water analyst, read a 
paper in which he admitted that there 
was the most complete ignorance as to 
the nature of the dangerous substances 
in water. 


LACK OF DEFINITE KNOWLEDGE 

With no solution for the most pressing 
problems, as shown by the papers, with 
no real knowledge of the nature of in- 
fection, or its mode of transference, with 
no diagnostic laboratory, with no ra- 
tional system of quarantine or of isola- 
tion, with no suspicion of carriers, with 
no means of purifying water or milk, 
with no hope of exterminating cholera, 
yellow fever, diphtheria, or typhoid fever, 
with no thought of serum treatment or of 
immunization (except for smallpox), or 
of campaigns to save the babies, or to 
help the tuberculous, with no knowledge 
of hookworms, one can scarcely blame 
our pioneers of 1873, and their immediate 
successors, because their enthusiasm was 
not sustained. 

The scientific output and_ practical 
value of our meetings declined, or at best 
remained stationary, for many years. As 
I look back, it seems to me that, long after 
I joined the Association in 1886 (there 
are only four other present members who 
were then with us) our discussions re- 
lated chiefly to our defective quarantine, 
which we knew not how to improve, to 
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sewer gas, to plumbing, to the trans; 
tion of deceased persons by comm 
riers, to the disposal of the dead, 
location of cemeteries, to street c! 
to fumigation, and to garbage dj 
I must plead guilty to doing m 
maintain this mediocrity by 
papers on the last two topics 
were, of course, not a few brilliant 
during these years, but the real 
came later. 


PATHS WHICH LED NOWHERE 
Many times those who practic 
art of sanitation have followed dey 
paths and false trails which led nowher 
simply because science at the period 
offer no true leadership. Face 
pestilence, the people demanded 


tion, and the profession of medicine 


the profession of sanitation, follow: 
will-o’-the-wisp, believing it better tl 
light at all. Sometimes the false 
were men with a scientific mind, 
ventured far from their chosen field, 
like fish out of water, came to disast 
\ conspicuous example’ was 
Webster. As a maker of dictionaries 
was without a rival, and for over a 
tury successfully controlled the sp 
and pronunciation of American 
but he chose to write a book on epid 
diseases. The theories contained tl 
did more than anything else to lead 
cated Americans, including the n 
protession, to a belief that most ot 
scourges have their origin in filtl 
decay. 

Another who set up a false beaco1 
George E. Waring, a distinguish 
gineer of my own state, Rhode Is 
He did much by precept and examp! 
develop agricultural drainage, and late: 
sewerage and house drainage, and 
the first man to clean the streets ot 
York; but he too ventured into th 
main of medicine and taught the dar 
of sewer gas until our good peop! 
New England feared it perhaps 1 
than they did the Evil One. 


i¢ 
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DISEASE 
of 


RM THEORY OF 


he germ theory disease 
many, like most theories, 
f results, and indeed, dur- 
80's of the last century 
led to the most fantastic 
practices. Thus the state 
of Rhode Island, in 
hat germs of disease, lightly 
the might 

he whole country 


body, be 
side 


ness and death. 


htly revere Louis Pasteur as 


ring him 


preventive medicine. 
student of 

il problems, turning then to 
makers with their fermenta- 
attention to the 

worms and saved the silk 
france. In 
monstrate beyond all criti- 


areer as a ab- 


t gave his 


1877, he was 
teria really do cause disease 


fact for 
wonderful discoveries of 


s. He substituted 


the infectious diseases have 


with infinite labor, and 
followed naturally from the 
Though 


we 


Pasteur. 
the 


wi rk ( yf 
master, 


as 


rget that the great result, like 


rms, 


paratory 


ht possible 
meeting, 
mtrol 


elessly 


hing in science, depends in 


the achievements of many 


he perfection of the micro- 


tion 


] 


there are such 
their 
im- 


that 
the observation of 
with disease, were 
steps. 

m of the relation of germs 
closely bound up with that 


lf 


cholera, diphtheria, typhoid 


neous generation of life. 


ther diseases can develop 
from non-living matter, as 
at first 
then the problem of 
completely and al- 


Pasteur had 


our 


is 


changed. 


his question, and in its solution 


by many able men and by 


convincingly than by Tyndall. 


theory of disease and the theory 
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spontaneous generation of life fell at 


their sur- 


of 
the same time. It is proof of 
passing scientific genius that of these two 
men who revolutionized medicine Pasteur 
was a chemist and Tyndall a physicist. 

\ tremendous impetus was given to the 
study of germs by the brilliant and pains- 
taking ingenuity of Robert Koch, in Ger- 
He 
bacteriology that great numbers of able 
] 
i 


many. so simplified the technic of 


young men soon took up this study 


TRANSMISSION OF DISEASE BY INSE(¢ 


TS 


Am 


ventive medicine was the recognition that 


making advance in pre 


infectious disease mav be transmitted by 


insects. There had long been suspicion 
of this, especially among Americans, but 


Theobold 


Assoc la- 


the first demonstration was by 
Smith. 
tion, much attention was given to the con- 


In the early vears of the 


tagious diseases of animals. 


lexas cattle 


fever was then counted one of 
though it 


the most 


serious, was argued in our 


meetings that it was not contagious, and, 
that there was no such disease in 
The U Department of Agri- 
ISSS, began the study of this 
effectively 
Pheobold 
that it 
germ 


indeed, 
Texas. S 
culture, in 
which was 


by Dr 


disease, a 
carried to 
Smith in 1892, by demonstrating 


by 


completion 


marasite o1 


produce 


Is caused a form of ] 
hitherto to 


and that it is transferred 


not known clisease, 


from animal to 


animal in a most remarkable and circu 


a species Of TICK 


means ol 


attle. 


tous manner by 
he « 


humans ; ll as of 


infesting t many 
animals 


nsmitted | 


diseases ot 


have been shown 


briliant ot these dis 
the 


lever, 


lhe most 
that 
vellow 


msects 
f the 


coveries was ol relation o 


to 
baffling of diseases, 


mosquito the most 


which was made by 


our Army Commission in 1899, 


CONTACT INFECTION 


A 


altered methods of control of disease 


discovery has profoundly 


was 
that our common contagious diseases are 
the cirect of 


spread chiefly by transfer 


excretions from person t 
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1873, infection 


that 
was due to gaseous miasm, or perhaps to 
floating in the air. In 1892, Pro- 
| our 


presice nts, 


evervbody thought 


germs 
one of 
showed that most of 
with 
deal 
quite direct transfer 
from person to person. It 
a hand to mouth affair. In- 
futile effort to stop the floating 
sheet before the 
room, we have substi- 
hands of attendants. 

time, bacteriology 
isolation and 
me had previously 
healthy 
could 


fessor Sedgewick, 
former 
the 
health 


caused by the 


contagious diseases which we 


otheers have to hereabouts, 
are 


excretions 


germs bv a wet hung 


door OT ie ick 
tuted washing the 


’ the same 


\t about 


was” revolutionizi our 


No 
that 
virulent 


our quarantine 


even imagined perfectly 


persons, Carrying germs, 


be a serious source of danger. For cen- 
turies men had needlessly feared things as 
the bearers of disease. By countless care- 
ful experiments and observations, it was 
learned that this fear is ungrounded, and 
that infection is to be sought, not in things, 
but in living beings. The healthy “ car- 


of disease germs explained much 


rier 
and gave rise to many new problems. 


BACTERIOLOGY A GUIDE FOR 
HEALTH WORK 

In a way, it is rather surprising that 

American public health officials did not 

feel the influence of these far- 

reaching discoveries. Though bacteri- 

was introduced into some of our 


sooner 


ology 
universities in 1877, and though Prudden 
in 1885 urged the establishment of a bac- 
teriological laboratory by the Connecticut 
State Board of Health, it was not until 
1893 that a 
set up by a health department in any state 
or city in this country. The appointment, 
in 1872, of Hermann M. Biggs, M.D., as 


diagnostic laboratory was 


Director of Bacteriological Laboratories 
of the Department of Health of New 
York City was, perhaps, the most im- 
portant step in modernizing public health 
States. There- 
after, bacteriology the 
health work in New York, and 


practice in the United 
became cuide to 


gradually 


oF HEALTH 


in all the states and cities of 
\ host of enthusiastic men 
trained in the exacting science o 
ology. They flocked to this Ass 
and formed the Laboratory S 
1899. The effective work of 


ciation had a vigorous revival. 1 


progress of preventive medi 


mirrored in our meetings. 


CHOLERA 


The 
eating. The new science was bei 
fied by In 1873, this As 
was all at sea as to cholera. 
the 
others, by years of patient labo: 
The public, however 


proof of the pudding 


results. 


Koch discovered germ. 
its habits, 
know, and many health officers 
an inkling. When cholera cam 
York in 1892, the country was 
and the city in an uproar. Thi 
adopting sane and humane met 
control, were attacked by infuriat 
By 1911 the people had learned 
Cholera was again brought to New 
There was not a ripple of excit 
The disease was kept at bay, an 
terference with commerce was n 


YELLOW FEVER 
In 1873, yellow fever was th 
dreaded of all diseases. Nothi 
known about it. In 1878, several 
can cities were devastated. In M: 
with 45,000 people, 30,000 fled th 
and, of the 15,000 remaining, 7,00! 
attacked and 3,000 died. The « 
ruined financially, and lost its « 
When Havana was captured, we 
little more. Everybody thought th: 
a filth disease. Colonel Waring 
from New York to clean the cit 
made it a spotless town, but, al 
disease was worse than ever. Th 
government turned to science and 
a year the labors of Finlay, Carter, 
monte, Lazear, Carroll and Reed 
the mystery. The fight turned from 
ships and filth to the mosquito. Th 


was won. Yellow fever is almost « 
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DIPHTHERIA 
the germ of diphtheria was 
1883, it was nearly fifteen 
re much benefit accrued to 
leisurely sometimes is the 
science. First the use of cul- 
| the early recognition of the 
hen it was found that well per- 
carrv and spread the germs. 
studies of the relation of the 
rms led to the great discovery 
by von Behring, in the early 
inwhile, O'Dwyer, of New 
invented intubation which did 
those cases where the breath- 
structed. Antitoxin, however, 
ises by neutralizing the poison. 
liscovery, the fatality of diph- 
perhaps 50 per cent. If anti- 
en on the first day, not more 
ent die. Then, through much 
m Behring, Theobold Smith, 
especially by Park, another of 
lents, came the development of 
toxin immunity. This has al- 
plished great things, and 
hopes for the future. 

HOID AND TYPHUS FEVERS 
berth, a German, discovered 
which causes typhoid fever. 

s learned about how it is dis- 
in the water, in milk and in 
ls, and how this can be pre- 

t was a great help to know that 
arried by the air, an idea which 
much needless fear and much 
ineffective effort. It was not 
that Widal, an Algerian phy- 
ised an easy method of making 
sis, so that many cases, formerly 

The im- 

of carriers in this disease was 


ire now recognized. 


Finally, as a result of a vast 
difficult scientific 
ls, but especially by Sir Almoth 
ot England, an extremely valu- 
thod of immunization was 
In my own city typhoid fever 
1 mortality rate of 149 in 1865. 
ar it was less than 1. During the 


labor in 


de- 
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Civil War, of each 100,000 men in our 
army, 1961 died of typhoid fever; in the 
Spanish War, 967; and in the World 
War only 5. Typhoid fever is well called 
a vanishing disease. 

In Bellevue Hospital is a marble tablet 
on which are inscribed the names of 14 
of 21 internes contracted typhus 
fever while caring for patients with the 
disease in 1863-64. Six of these internes 
No wonder we, who daily saw that 


who 


died. 


tablet while serving in the hospital, had a 
lively fear of the contagiousness of this 


disease. Until Dr. Gerhard, of Philadel- 
phia, in 1839, showed that typhoid fever 
and typhus fever are totally different dis- 
eases, they were believed to be merely dif- 
ferent strains, though it was recognized 
that typhus, unlike typhoid, is spread by 
Ordinary isolation, how- 
ever, was of little avail. Why, we did not 
know until it was discovered, in 1909 by 
Nicolle, a French army medical man in 
Tunis, that typhus fever is spread exclu- 
sively through the bites of lice. When a 
man with typhus fever came to Provi- 
dence in 1893, I felt that I was taking 
my life in my hands when examining the 
patient, as, indeed, I was. In 1914, when 
several cases were taken from a ship to 
our City Hospital, they were cared for in 
a ward with many other patients without 
Nicolle had taught 
Even in war 


close contact. 


the slightest danger. 
us to look out for the lice. 
and in post-war chaos, tvphus fever can 
be controlled, though it is costly. 


MALARIA 
that 
marshes. 


Even the ancient Greeks knew 
malaria was connected 
This knowledge was of considerable help 
in the prevention of the disease, but the 
known facts limited that very 
little was accomplished previous to the 
discoveries of the past fifty years. 
Laveran, a French medical officer in Al- 
giers, in 1880, discovered the germs of 
malaria, which, by the way, are entirely 
different creatures from bacteria. The 
way was now open to recognize the dis- 
ease with accuracy, to test methods of 


with 


were so 
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when the 
What was 


tremen- 


treatment and to determine 
patient is free from infection. 
most important, the discovery 
faciliated the study of the exact 


Again 


dously 
relation of malaria to wet places. 
ce of the interdepend- 
Many men had 
Laveran in Algiers, Grassi in 
and 


we have an instar 
ence of scientific studies. 
some part 
Italy, 
especially Sir Ronald Ross, an army sur- 


Manson, Englishman, 


geon in India, as well as others, 


contributed something: but to 


many 
Ross he- 


longs by far the greatest honor for the 
demonstration that certain kinds of mos- 
the the malarial 


germs from man to man. 


quitoes are bearers of 


BAD AIR 
let us now leave the germs for a while 
the Hipprocrates, people 
feared bad air. As late as 1908, I 
with truth, we did not know what 
had air bad, or, indeed, whether bad 


from time of 
have 
said, 
mace 
air really is bad. A multitude of studies 
proved, as well 


has been SO 


the Commission on Ventila- 


have since 
set torth by 
tion, headed by my immediate predecessor 
chair, that bad, not 
because of the poisons it contains, but 
because it is too hot or too cold, too damp 
or too dry, or has too little or too much 
No wonder that brilliant success 

efforts at 
sums 


in this bad air is 


motion. 
did 


ventilation, 


crown earlier 
but 
wasted to no purpose. 


The belief in the evil 


not oul 


vast were 
sewer 
the 


defective in a 


nature of 


air has been to. Because 


plumbing was found to be 


house where typhoid fever occurred, it 


was assumed that sewer air did it. Few 


dared question the theory. Finally Wins 
the 


low showed that one may breathe 


without 


air trom ;% pipe all day 


typhoid fever. 


STUDIES OF FOOD 


as essential to life and health 


om tin immemorial, impure 


feared, impure nuilk more 


1 


when and why it 


only a \fter 


wuess. 
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germs were discovered, we mack 
guess, that it was the germs in mil 
do the harm. Park was the first 
use of exact methods in testing t! 
studied the the City 
York and found that those fed 
many germs died in greate1 
than fed on milk wit 
This was the beginning 


babies in 


with 
bers those 
verms. 
series of difficult studies, in whi 
had an important share, which hav 
wholesome milk available for a lar: 
tion of our babies and which hav 
an important factor in saving « 
infant lives. 

Modern science has given us 
fully useful knowledge of the 
The chemists of 
the amount 


value of foods. 
century 
and energy to be obtained from 
ferent kinds of food, how to 
them wholesomely, and how to 
them economically. They taught 
significance of the calory, knowl 
popularized by the World War 
during this century, came the dis 
of the vitamins 
almost infinitesimal elements of ou 
which ward off disease and direct 
This has rendered the selection of t! 
our childret 


showed us 


importance of 


diet for ourselves and 
easier than before, but perhaps th 
est benefit has been to teach the 
the minute. This id 
borne fruit in our discover 
the relation of iodine to goiter and 


tance of 


alread, 
to rickets. 


BACTERIOLOGY A_ DISCIPLINI 


Great as are these gifts to m« 
and especially to preventive medi 
sometimes think that the gift of th 
the 
Pasteur 


method and scientific s 


still. 


tific 
and Ko 


outstanding men of science. TI! 


which they laid down for their 


tudents were rigorous. There 


no guess work. They must test 


and test again Bacteriology has 


seemed to me a splendid Ss 


discipline 


a 
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the bacteriologist 
‘control pig.”” When Koch 
to learn whether the germs we 
tuberculosis germs were the 
disease, he injected some of 
, number of guinea pigs. Even 
nea pigs developed tuberculosis 
weeks, he could not be sure that 
germs which caused it. It 
he material in which the germs 
ing, or it might be something 
where he kept the pigs, or in 
or drink. Therefore, he took 
number of guinea pigs out of 
rt, injected them with some of 
ire medium, but in which there 
cerms, put them in similar cages, 
with the same foods, kept them 
same room, and had the same 
tend them. The pigs with the 
leveloped tuberculosis, the control 
not. The application of the prin- 
the “control pig” is now recog- 
essential, not only in preventive 
but in bedside medicine as well. 
w the habit of students of medi- 
t to guess, but to test and observe 
t again. 


SCIENCE IS PROGRESSIVE 
e can never be a closed book. 
a tree, ever growing, ever reach- 

w heights. Occasionally the lower 

es, no longer giving nourishment 

tree, slough off. We should not 
iumed to change our methods, rather 
uld be ashamed never to do so. 
uld trv new things, but should 
mmon sense about it. he science 
an to its achievements 
smallpox, malaria, vellow fever, 
tvphoid and typhus fevers, 

losis and a score of other diseases, 

is toa rapid lengthening of human 
especially to the saving of vast 
infants from early death, need 

e ashamed to acknowledge that some 

have failed; neither should 
tate to admit that we are still merely 
up pebbles on the shore of the 


knowledge, and that what is not 


known about maintaining and perfecting 
the health of mankind is far greater than 
what is known. The opportunities for 
discovery are as great as before the days 
of Harvey, Pasteur and Lister. 


DISCOVERIES WHILE PURSUING DAILY DUTIES 

We are apt to think of science as con- 
cerned only with the microscope, the test 
tube and the chemical balance. It is my 
urgent desire to impress upon both lay- 
men and professional health workers that 
some of the most valuable truths of sani- 
tary science have been discovered in the 
field, at the bedside, or at the desk of the 
statistician. Great as are the contribu- 
tions of the laboratory, they must all be 
checked by observations on human beings. 
There is the greatest need for scientific 
investigation by health officers and field 
workers. Such studies have borne splen- 
did fruit in the past and will do so in the 
future. 

It was by his study of his patients, 
rather than by chemical tests, that Sir 
George Baker, in the 18th century, 
showed that “ Devonshire colic’ was the 
result of lead poisoning, due to the cus- 
tom in that part of England of keeping 
cider in lead lined vessels. 

Beriberi is a very serious disease of the 
tropics affecting the nervous system. 
According to Sellards, the nature of the 
disease was discovered in the following 
way. In 1890 Dr. Eijkman, a Dutch 
physician in Java, was studying another 
disease and was using chickens for his 
experiments. The chickens died so tast 
with paralysis that he feared he would 
have to stop his work. Suddenly, they 
began to get better: but after a time the 
same disease attacked them agai 
man gave money to the bov who took 


care of the chickens to buy cheap wu 


polished rice for them, but the boy kept 
the monev and begged nice white ri 
from the hospital steward. It was then 
that the chickens died. The steward was 
awav for a time and the boy had to buy 
unpolished rice, Then the chickens re 


covered The chicken disease reminded 
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Eijkman of beriberi and he tried feeding 
to beriberi patients. 
They too recovered. The polishing of 
rice seemed to remove something, the lack 
of which caused beriberi in persons whose 
diet consisted chiefly of polished rice. 
This disease is now largely controlled, but 
best of all, Funk, while trying to learn 
the nature of this substance, laid the 
foundation for the study of vitamins. 
Austin Flint, with no knowledge of 
germs, that typhoid fever is 
spread by drinking water. At about the 
same time, Dr. John Snow of London, 
traced cholera to the celebrated Broad 
Street Well. These observations have 
been of inestimable value to preventive 


unpolished rice 


showed 


medicine. 

It was not in the laboratory, but while 
going through the tenements of a New 
England mill village during the course 
of a typhoid fever outbreak, that Sedg- 
wick observed the transfer of fresh ex- 
cretions from child to child, and recog- 
nized the importance of contact infection, 
a conception which has revolutionized our 
methods of handling contagious diseases. 

It was Finlay’s observations on the sur- 
roundings of his yellow fever patients 
in Cuba which led to his suspicion that 
a certain species of mosquito transmits 
this disease. While at work for the gov- 
ernment trying to stamp out yellow fever 
in the South, Henry Carter observed that 
after this disease is brought to a place, a 
certain number of must elapse 
before it begins to spread. These two 
facts, brought to the attention of our army 
officers, soon led to the complete solution 
of the problem and control of the disease 


days 


HEALTH WORKERS SHOULD ADVANCE 
SCIENCE 
It is impossible to know along what 
path an epoch making discovery will be 
made. The men just referred to were 
not expecting to achieve great things. 
While pursuing their daily duties, they 
observed and thought. A distinguished 


professor of vital statistics has recently 
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said “ Thinking is apparently a 
So is walking, to tl 
ridden patient, but persisted in, be: 
pleasure. We ordinary health 
and other field workers cannot 
to set the river on fire, as the say 
but if we observe and think, » 
reasonably hope to learn some ney 
about preventive medicine. Thx 
many great buildings composed o} 
stones, but which have endur 
centuries. 

Problems stare us in the 
How often do diphtheria carriers 
disease? How long is a scarlet 
patient infectious, or one of chicker 
How often do well children in an inf 
family carry scarlet fever 
Does the mild type of smallpox 
become virulent? Much could be k 
about immunity by keeping 
records the number taken si 
comparable groups of protected an 
protected persons. The field wo 
must answer these questions, n 
laboratory. 

How often must a child eat spi 
in order to be healthy? Is spinac! 
best green vegetable? Does the 
acid in spinach do any harm, as 
recently been suggested Safi 
Here is a chance for the nutrition wor 

Why do the poor die young? W: 
haps even need more facts to show 
they really do, and to learn what dis 
take the chief toll. You and I, wh 
the poor in their homes, should obs 
and think. Perhaps we may find 
one of the doubtless many causes w! 
are a handicap to the health of those 
also have little wealth. 

We have received a great herita: 
knowledge from have 
before, both from the masters and 
those who have been called the “ hod 
riers of science.”” Most of us must 
force belong to the latter class, but | 
carry our hod well and try to plac: 
least one stone on the ever grow 
edifice of science. 


pre cess,” 


tace 


to s 


of 


by 


those who 


COORDINATION OF OFFICIAL AND 
VOLUNTEER HEALTH AGENCIES 
IN KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE * 


MARVIN F. HAYGOOD, M.D. 


City Health Officer, Knoxville, 


werwhelming desire for self 
vation on the part of enlight- 
les has resulted in the inaugura- 
vovernmental health activities in 
301 counties,t and 333 cities ? 
intry, as well as in the organiza- 
. long list of voluntary health 
private philan- 
instance the 
groups is 


supported by 
In almost every 
these volunteer 


0 


f 

by the highest ideals; locally 

lization of the disadvantage re- 
from the lack of governmental 
tivity has provoked concerted 


lemonstrate what can be accom- 
community hygiene. 

m is often to induce the munici- 

the county, as the case may be, 
rtake health activities at public 
as soon as their worth has been 
hly verified. When local officials 
ehtened and undertake to carry 
a program, or have been impor- 
nto so doing, there frequently 
somewhat of a lack of understand- 
to which duties can be justly 

by the officially established 
and which belong to the parent, 
ate organization. The offspring 
lothed with considerable authority 
» State, is not very anxious to be 
inate to the parent; neither is the 
instinct of the voluntary group 
happy when its child slips from 
its disciplinary influence. Bearing 
t the Joint Session of Health Officers’ and 
Ith Nursing Sections of the American Public 


ssociation at the Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting 
iti, O., October 21, 1927. 


Tenn 


this in mind, it is not difficult for the 
public health worker of to-day to under- 
stand the development of some amount 
of discord, misunderstanding, and even 
clashes, between official and voluntary 
health agencies in almost every section 
of the country. 

Welch® believes that under all circum- 
stances priority belongs to the govern- 
mental agency, and that the unofficial 
groups should cooperate in every particu- 
lar. Also, he is of the opinion that the 
private organizations, operating within 
the jurisdiction of official health depart- 
ments, should always lay their plans in 
detail before the head of the official de- 
partment, and receive his or her approval 
before undertaking to carry out such a 
Further, he believes that these 
under- 


program. 
agencies should have a mutual 
standing in all matters pertaining to pub- 
lic health activities where the volunteer 
groups are involved. 


RELATION OF OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE 
AGENCIES 

In an endeavor to secure group opinion 
as to the correct relation between official 
and private health agencies, inquiry has 
been made of 114 state and municipal! 
health departments. The following ques 
tions were propounded : 

1. What 


the territory over which you have jurisdiction? 


private health agencies operate in 


2, Do you feel that any of these agencies have 


contributed very greatly to public health en- 


deavors? (a) If so, which agencies? 
3. Have there been any special efforts made 
these 


to coordinate the activities of any of 


J1117] 
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, and plac- 
(a) If so, 


which agencies: nd with what success? 


4. Do y 


desirable (; Do vou 


co ym is 
that 


such 
believe such 

coordination is possible 

Unanimity of opinion was not expected 

Seventy-one per cent re- 


nor receiy ed 


sponded to this inquiry. 
REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRES 

In answer to question 1, more than 784 
agencies were mentioned. The Visiting 
Nurses Association was specifically named 
27 the 81; Tuberculosis 
Association 54 times; Parent-Teachers 
Association 7 times; the Red Cross 20 
times; and Child Welfare Association 39 
times 

In answer to question 2, 57, or 60 per 
cent, of the answers were in the affirma- 
tive ; 6 in the negative; 5 expressed doubt ; 
“Yes,” with a qualifying 
answered “No,” with a 
and 9 failed to 


times out of 


3 answered 
statement; | 
qualifying statement ; 
answer the question 
In response to question 2 (a), 37 stated 
that all agencies in the territory had con- 
tributed greatly to public health. In this 
particular, the Tuberculosis Association 
times; the Visiting 
10 times; the Red 
Prudential Life In- 
surance Company once; the Clinic for 
Crippled Children once; out-patient de- 
partments of hospitals once; State Chari- 
Medical Inspection of School 


was mentioned 13 
Nurses Association 


Cross twice: the 


ties twice; 
Children once; 4 answers did not specify 
the agencies ; 9 answered that none of the 
agencies had made any contribution to the 
cause of public health; and 9 were 
noncommittal 

that 


\nswering question 3, 27 stated 


effort to codrdinate under official control 
28 answered in the nega 

the 
heen 


‘nm made: 
5 stated that an endeavor in 
matter of cooperation had 

2 “coordination only”; 11 
but not official control ~s 


tive 
only 
undertaken 
coordination, 
while 8 tailed to answer this question. 

In question 3(a), specifically men- 
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tioned among the volunteer 

where an effort towards coordinati 
been made, Tuberculosis A 
tions 9; District Nursing Associati 
all public health 7; local Red C: 


were 


“certain agencies’ 5; 
24; and not answering this questior 

In addition, certain local agencies y 
referred to, such as Babies’ Milk Fi 
State Charities Aid, Child Hygiene, Chi 
Welfare, etc. 

Answering question 3 (b), as t 
result of this coordination, 22 reported 
satisfactory results; 26 reported unsat 
factory results; 5 indicated the a 
plishment of some desired results ; 8 | 
very indefinite; and 20 failed to reply 

Regarding question 4, 49 indicated that 
such coordination was desirable; 15 
swered “ No”; 3 answers were indefinit 
and 8 did not answer. Concerning 
such coordination ther 
were 37: 4 answered “ yes ”; 15 answer 
“no”; 15 were indefinite in their rep! 
and 14 failed to reply. 

From many notations as well as letters 
pertaining to this matter, the overwhelm 
ing opinion seems to be in favor of 
close coordination of official and volunteer 
health agency activities, with power 
extend some type of supervision by 
legally constituted health department 


possibility of 


SITUATION IN KNOXVILLE 
In January, 1926, a serious situat 
Tenn., a city 
Established aln 


existed in Knoxville, 
100,000 population. 

sIx years previously was the Knox 
Health Center, promoted very largel 
the local chapter of the American 
which tor this purpose orgat 


( “re SS, 


what was known as the Knoxville H: 
and Welfare Association. This orga 
tion secured through the generosity of 
late J. Allen Smith, 
benevolent citizens, a magnificent pic 


one of its 


property in the downtown section, w! 
furnished splendid facilities for a he 
center. The city health officer at 
time, and the the 
munity, together with this group ot 


physicians of 


COORDINATION OF 


stablished a series of. general 
which expanded from 
ir, and became a most potent 

he relief of illness among the 
Largely as the result of this 

he city hospital opened a very 
neral out-patient department 
the physicians on the staff of 
center, being also on the staff 
General Hospital, preferred to 
ree service at only one place, and 
serve the General Hospital. This, 
reasons (which need not here 
finally caused the phy- 

the community to cease cooper- 

the clinics of the health center. 
what a loss this was to the com- 
several public spirited citizens of 
munity asked through the Com- 
Chest, the Committee on Ad- 
rative Practice of the American 
Health Association to study their 


Inics, 


course of action. 

1926, Dr. C. St. Clair Drake, 

te Field Director of this commit- 
is detailed to Knoxville. Dr. Drake 
six weeks in the community en- 
about harmonious 

between the 


bring 
t and action 
il heretofore contributed to com- 

health. The recommendations 
he offered, after six weeks’ careful 


ng to 


groups 


the situation, were as follows: 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Ip an organization for the codrdination 
nizing of all local health service, in- 
nedical advisory board and a citizens’ 


neil as important factors in such an 
This should be the first step, and 

be taken whether the health center 1s 
not 

health placing it 


and directio1 he City 


center, 


e the 


House all city and 


county 


ncies there, including the City Bureau 


1 


abuse of medical ch 


HEALTH 
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health center organized and operated 


With the 


on this basis the efficiency of local health service 


will be increased many 


fold 

office of the 
health 
Health 


the state and city 


3. Transfer the Registrar of 


Births and Deaths to the center and 


the Bureau of 


1 
T) 
phe 


lah yrratories 


rransfer the City Physician's office from 


the Bureau of Health to the General Hospital 


This service will be more appropriately placed 
at the hospital, in contact with the out-patient 
department 

Health Unit to a 


center 


County 
health 


between 


6. Transfer the 
location in the Contact and 


cooperate relations city and county 
health services will be of material advantage to 
both 

7. Transfer supervision and direction of school 


Health 


Physical examinations of school children should 


medical examination to the Bureau of 
be conducted with greater thoroughness 

8. Provide hospital facilities for the care of 
all communicable diseases. At least 25 per cent 
of the cases of diphtheria and scarlet fever, and 
cent of the should be 


There are no provisions for the 


40 per typhoid cases 
hospitalized 
hospitalization of diphtheria or scarlet fever at 
the present time 

9. Tuberculosis control work is greatly in 
Organize a_ tuberculosis 


take 


More nursing at 


need of expansion 


health steps to 


clinic at the center and 


encourage proper attendance 
tention to anti-tuberculosis work is required. It 
tuber 


is very important that hospital care for 


culous colored people be provided 


10. Increase the generalized nursing staff so 


as to permit in reased attention to the Important 
work of conserving child health, to more home 
care for tuberculous subjects and follow 


better follow 


post-sanatorium cases, to | 
physically defective school children, ; 


attention to care of communicable 


ral 


rie 
fospital clit 
expe | T 
if P, rl 
1.1 | 
i 1! i we] ( nhing 
enter +1 1 
rracter nerate the ander Ene 
ervisiol ent ree re ulat +] } 
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28 points in the city’s health protection rating 
resulted from this shortcoming in service. 

14. A much larger proportion of the city’s 
milk supply 
present time only 25 per cent is pasteurized; to 


should be pasteurized. At the 
secure a full rating on sanitary milk control, 
100 per cent must he pasteurized. Also, there 
is an indicated need for a closer check on the 
efficiency of pasteurization and the subsequent 
handling of the pasteurized supply. 

15. For the better control of venereal diseases, 
two enforcement officers should be attached to 
the Bureau of Health. Their duties will be to 
run down delinquent infectious cases and return 
them to treatment. The proportion of delinquent 
cases is excessively large at the present time. 

16. According to the records, Knoxville has a 
venereal disease problem of great magnitude. A 
survey of local conditions appears to be desirable. 
The city’s 

Only 55 
per cent of the dwellings are sewer connected 
and there are some 8,000 privies in the city. 


17. More sewers should be built. 


sewerage system is grossly deficient. 


On account of this deficiency, the city scored 
zero on sanitary sewer facilities. 

18. A study of negro health conditions is 
desirable and should prove profitable. This may 
be undertaken by the Citizens’ Health Council 
through a committee on inter-racial health 
problems. 

19. A study of the city’s economic conditions, 
preliminary to a conference to determine proper 
standards for admission to free public clinics, 
is desirable. This also may be undertaken by 
the Citizens’ Health Council. 

20. A conference should be held at an early 
date to determine proper standards for admis- 
sion to free public clinics, methods of enforce- 


ment, etc. 


As nearly as has been found practicable 


the recommendations of the American 
Public Health Association, through Dr. 
C. St. Clair Drake, have been put into 


effect as follows: 


1. The Citizens’ Health Council, consisting of 
27 outstanding people, and the Medical Advisory 
Board, represented by 4 of the leading physi- 
and 1 have been 
organized 

2. The health 
and the codrdination of the health activities of 
the city, both of the official Bureau of Health 
health been 


cians prominent dentist, 


reorganization of the center 


and the unofficial center, have 


accomplished. 
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3. As yet the office of the Registrar of 
Statistics has not been transferred to the 
center building, but very close codperation 
between the Bureau of Health and this o! 

4. The State Branch and City Labora: 
have been consolidated. 

5. The office of the city physician ha: 
transferred to the out-patient department 
Knoxville General Hospital, and the bude 
its maintenance has been taken over | 
Director of Public Welfare. 

6. The county is still without efficient w! 
time health service, the county court re{ 
time to time to make the 
financial provision. 

7. The Medical School Inspection Sery 
still maintained and controlled by the Boa: 
Education. 

8. Plans for the erection of a unit t 
Knoxville General Hospital for the ‘car 
communicable diseases have been drawn and | 


from nece 


contract awarded. 

9. The anti-tuberculosis program of th 
has been given tremendous momentum by 
opening of the tuberculosis clinic. During 
12-month period, September 1, 1926, thr: 
August 31, 1927, 872 patients were admitted | 
this clinic. Funds are available, and plans p: 
tically completed for the erection of an infirn 
at Beverly Hills (City-County Tubercu! 
Hospital) for the care of the colored. 

10. The generalized nursing service has 
creased 50 per cent during the past 12 mor 
The staff now consists of 1 director, 1 su 
clerical and 19 dist: 


The nursing service is, therefore, a! 
} 


visor, 3 assistants, 
nurses. 
to care more adequately for all types of tu 
culous, as well as other cases. 


11. No 


hospitalization of the indigent sick of the cow 


provision has been made _ for 
except where actual emergencies exist 

12. A resident physician has been prov 
for at Beverly Hills Sanatorium. 

13. A vigorous educational campaign for 
immunization of children against diphtheria w 
conducted in the early spring of 1927. Fr 
2,500 to 3,000 completed treatments were 
ministered, the city furnishing the toxin-ar 
toxin free of charge to the physicians of 
community, who made a nominal charge o! 
where the parents or guardians were financial 
able to pay. 

14. At present approximately 50 per cent 
the city’s milk supply is being pasteurized. T! 
has through education 
rather than through compulsory measures. 


been accomplished 


SANITARY CONSTRUCTION OF PASTEURIZING PLANTS 


wo enforcement officers, 1 male SUMMARY 
have been attached to the venereal 

. . 1. Private health agencies have plaved 
\ more careful study of the ‘ . ‘ 
as 6 a very important role in the develop- 
ns responsible for the excessive 
nstituted ment of individual and community in 
terest in public health, very often leading 


areas have been sewered 
to the establishment of official health 


ar 
lefinitely, has been done looking departments. 
letermination of the excessively 2. With the two groups of agencies in 
death rate in Knoxville; such a_ the field, one without official power and 
nticipated . financial support, and the other a part 
idy to determine the influence of the government itself, we are offered 
mditions as a means of establish 7 . 
: an additional problem in the matter of 
upon which to base free clini 
coordination of effort 
bi ba 3. In such an undertaking the un 
n te us, it might be men- 
> official agency should recognize the au- 
during le fir vear ol 
thority of the governmental department 
the health center, as outlined 


ssible. 


he d hool and give it every support 
4. Coordination under official control is 
s peen a very imports actor : 4 
portant factor ften advisable, and in Knoxville has 
motion of oral hygiene. Also, 
iatric clinic has rendered valu- 
e to the juvenile court, the 
inty Industrial School, the pub- REFERENCES 
system, and to the community 1. Pub. Health Rep., 41, 76 (Apr. 16), 192¢ 
_— . 2. Pub. Health Rep., 41, 33 (Aug. 13), 192¢ 
il. These two clinics handled 836 
‘ . S. W. Relation of Official and Unofficial Health 
patients respectively. Agency, Vol. 39, No 5 


produced very desirable results. 


SANITARY CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGE- 
\IENT OF MILK PASTEURIZING PLANTS * 


C. A. HOLMQUIST, A.P.H.A. 


r, Division of Sanitation, New York State Department of Health, Albany, N. Y 


| RE has been a tremendous in- This increase in the consumption of 
rease in the consumption of milk milk has resulted in increasing the respon- 


country during the past ten or fif- sibility of those who produce, handle and 


ears due to a number of factors, supervise our milk supplies. The work of 
which may be mentioned: a greater 
( lve of the value of milk as a therefore, receive the earnest ind con 
scientious attention of state and municipal 
health authorities and also of the producer 


safeguarding our market milk should, 


the serving of milk free or at cost 
e industrial plants; the advocating 
use of milk by health or milk pro- and dealer. 
organizations ; and improvements WAS INCREASED 
uality of milk, raw and pasteurized. comanuwrean 
rhe knowledge that proper pasteuriza 
Public Health Association at the tion increases both the safety and keeping 


Meeting at Cincinnati, O., October 
quality of milk has increased the con 
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pasteurized milk enormously, 
especially in the large centers of popula 
tion. The amount of pasteurized milk 
consumed in some of our large cities 1s 
well over 95 per cent of the supply for 
domestic use This is a_ remarkable 
record considering the relatively short 
time since the pasteurization of market 
milk was first generally adopted, and is 
an indication of the confidence the public 
has in the safety of this milk. If this 
confidence is not to be shaken, it be- 
hooves us to throw every safeguard pos 
sible around the production and especially 
the pasteurization of milk. This requires 
that attention must be given not only to 
the efficiency of the pasteurizing equip 
ment and auxiliary machinery but also to 
the location, construction and maintenance 
of milk pasteurizing plants as a whole. 


SELECTION OF SITE FOR PLANT 

Che primary considerations in selecting 
sites for milk pasteurizing plants are 
usually economic ones. Sanitary consid- 
erations, however, cannot be ignored. 
Public confidence is easily lost and once a 
plant gets the reputation of being dirty 
or permitting loose sanitary practices 
there is an immediate reflection on sales 
and sanitation becomes of primary im- 
portance. 

In selecting a site for a milk pasteur- 
izing plant, consideration should be given 
not only to railroad and transportatiot 
facilities and nearness to centers of dis- 
v the economic 


1 


tribution which affect on 

he problem, but also to securing 

a site as free from dust and traffic con- 
gestion as possible 

The plant should be located as far as 

rracticable from barns, stables and other 

laces where flies may breed. If it should 


) 


arn or stable, special precautions should 


be necessary to locate a plant close to a 
] 


ve taken not only to caretully screen or to 
take other measures necessary to exclude 
flies from the plant, but also attention 
should be given to limiting fly breeding by 
the storage of manure in tight boxes and 
its frequent removal during the fly season. 
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Owing, however, to the difficulty 
trolling flies in the vicinity of stal 
is very undesirable to locate plants i: 
proximity to such structures. 

Under no condition should the: 
direct connection between any 
rooms in which milk is handled 
stables or living quarters because 
danger of contamination of milk or 
ment. The building should also be so 
structed as to prevent the infiltrati 
dust from the street. All openings 
the outer air should be effectively ser 
and the doors should be self-closing 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING 

It is always best to construct a 
building for a pasteurizing plant rat 
than attempt to use or remodel an exist 
ing building. It is also desirable that t 
building be used for no other pur 
than the handling of milk or 
products. 

\ll parts of the building used for 
handling of milk should be above gr 
in order to facilitate proper lighting 
ventilation and to avoid the possibilit 
sewers and drains backing up into 
milk handling rooms. 

\lthough there are in existence a « 
siderable number of frame buildings us 
for pasteurizing plants, these are, as 
rule, among the older plants. Most of t 
modern plants are constructed of rei 
forced concrete, brick, hollow tik 
cement blocks. These materials are m 
durable and lend themselves better t! 
wood to sanitary construction for 
teurizing plants. 

Consideration should be given to 
possible future growth of the pasteu 
ing plant in order to plan the building 
arrange the rooms and equipment 
this in mind. Many insanitary conditi 
arise in outgrown pasteurizing plants 
a result of overcrowding. 


EQUIPMENT FIRST CONSIDERATION 

Che size and number of floors in 
building will depend largely upon t 
umount of milk handled and the type 


i 


SANITARY CONSTRUCTION 


7 
ised In tact, it is advisable 


to 


equipment and machinery 


re drawing up the plans and 


the arrangement of the 
illv desirable to have plants 
one story for both economic 
reasons, except perhaps in 
lants. Most plants are usu 
» to three stories high, de- 


and permit the emploves to change an 
store their clothes. Water closets should 
be located in separate rooms which do not 


i 
open directly into any room where milk 
is handled or containers are stored. Where 


necessary, a vestibule may be constructed 


to separate these rooms. The doors 


should be self-closing, These compart 


ments should also be adequately lhgehted 
and ventilated. If privies are used, they 
should be from any 


room which 
should be of sanitary fly-proof construc 
and 


upon the amount of milk 
the nature of the territory in 
re located — ntirel 
ire located. separated entirely 


mulk is handled 


rictly sanitary standpoint it is 
to have the building so ar 
milk may be received at, or 
an upper story and allowed 


tion, should be properly screened 


provided with self-closing and seat 


doors 
‘ravity through the pasteurizer covers. 
Chere are, however, no seri- 
pumps pro- 


OFFICES, BOILER ROOMS, ETC. 


ns to the use of 


such construction that such as 


for other 


drivers’ 


are of Rooms purposes, 
office and room, are frequently 


maintained in a sanitary con- 
included in pasteurizing plants, and boiler 


would be desirable, however, 
rooms and refrigerating rooms are neces 


he number of pumps and length 
An attempt has been made in this 


sary. 


) a minimum, and under no 
paper to place emphasis on the minimum 


the pumps and 
ised for both raw and pasteur- 


same 
requirements from a sanitary standpoint 
rather than to plan the complete ideal 
plant. The plant owner will in self-d 


fense locate the boiler room so that visible 


to guard against the contam- 


pasteurized milk, it is very 


have not less than three sep- dust will not penetrate the milk handli 4 


rooms. 


one for receiving and dump- 
Refrigeration as a rule is well taken 


another for pasteurizing, 
bottling of the milk, and the 


of without insistence on the part ot 
health officer 
rom 


keep brings complaints f1 


the washing and sterilizing of since milk that will not 
hese rooms should be used customers 
her purpose. \rtificial refrigeration is no doubt the 
vent dust and dirt hest bottled pas 


il 


from ce The practice ol cooling 
] 


e Uun- 


k, the milk cans should milk in vats of ice water which 
nto a platform outside of the may of questionable sanitary quality 


nd pushed through a protected is to be condemned particularly because 


Under bottles may be submerged. 


nto the receiving room. 
lition should trucks or wagons be 


° VEN I N 
other milk 


LIGHT AND 


The building 1 


ims 1n 


nto the receiving or 


rooms for loading or unloading. so located 


constructed that ; r which n 


LAVATORIES AND TOILETS is handled and which containers 


plant should be provided with washed may be well lighted and ventilate: 


and adequate toilet facilities. \ If 
should be 


natural 


with hot and cold running water 


iso be provided, as well as soap tance from 
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an individual tow e washroom 

| | 
] tel + ne 
} ice | ( 
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windows should be so placed as to give a 
good distribution of the light in the vari- 
ous rooms. The areas of unobstructed 
windows should not be less than 10 per 
cent of the area of the floors. The rooms 
should not be less than 12 feet high to 
the ceiling to ventilation 
unless mechanical ventilation is provided, 


facilitate and, 
the vent pipes should extend well above 
the roof of the building. 


FLOORS, WALLS AND CEILINGS 

lhe floors should be of watertight im- 
pervious material and properly sloped and 
Concrete or other equally hard. 
material, which 
maintained in a sanitary condition and in 
a satisfactory state of repair, should be 


drained. 


non-absorbent can be 


used. It is usually desirable to provide a 
finish of 
floors or to imbed iron plates in sections 
of the floor subject to exceptionally heavy 
use. Care should be taken to provide 
tight joints. 

The floors of milk handling and wash 
rooms should be so graded and sloped as 
to drain quickly into suitable covered and 
trapped floor drains. If public sewers are 
not available to receive the drainage, the 
drains should discharge into a waste dis- 
posal system located as far as practicable 
from the plant. 

The walls and ceilings of milk handling 
rooms should be of tight construction and 


hardener for cement concrete 


CLEANL 


i be mental hygienists tell us that bathing is 
a habit difficult to acquire unless the prac- 


tice is begun when one is very sathing 


aspect of cleanliness, and 


young. 


is but one though it 


relates to a private matter 
of 
will be treated from time to time through 
Journal, the 
with head- 


New York, 


public health, it is 


Various aspects of the subject cleanliness 


the medium of The Cleanliness 


Institute 


HICSS 


17th 


regan of the 


juarters at 4. “ast treet, 
N. ¥ 

The 
service organization dedicated to higher stand- 


institute announces that it “is a public 
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of material easily cleaned and not 
affected by steam. Tile, enamek 
cement or matched wooden sheat! 
very satisfactory. Ordinary p! 
very undesirable as steam readily 
it and permits it to fall. If sheat 
used it should be painted with 
resistant light colored paint to ai 
distribution of light and indi 
presence of dirt. Where other n 
are used a light colored finish is 
desirable. 


SUMMARY 

Pasteurizing plants should be k 
localities reasonably free from d 
congested traffic and separated fro: 
and living quarters. They should | 
ventilated and lighted and 
screened to exclude flies. The n 
used for walls and floors of milk ha 
rooms should be hard, watertight, i: 
vious and easily maintained in 
sanitary condition. The rooms sh 
large enough to prevent crowdin 
should not be used for the stora 
material or equipment not in actual 
The rooms should be subdivided a: 
ranged to prevent the contamination 
the milk. More attention paid to th 


sign of milk pasteurizing plants will les 


the work necessary for proper sa 
maintenance and for supervision bh) 
health authorities. 


INESS 


ards of cleanliness in personal and com 
life.” Broadly speaking it “will emphas 
relationship of cleanliness to character 
respect and the higher values of life, as 
as to practical questions of health, comf: 
The institute will occupy a fie! 
is distinctive, yet related to many other 


efficiency. 


will codperate with schools, with healt! 
social service agencies, and with other org 
tions whose purposes are related to clean! 
\s teachers in health instruction, we sh 
gard with interest the growth and atta 
of the new organization. 


PRACTICE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
IN INDUSTRY * 


JOHN A. TURNER, Pu.G., M.D. 


L ridlaz Works, 


Worthington 


Pump & Machinery Corporation, 


Cincinnati, O. 


lamental principles of indus- 
nedicine are preventive, cura- 
lucational. 
industry a fertile field for 
of preventive medicine, both 
and injury. In this field of 
eavor the industrial physician 
ct advantage, in that he has 
yroup of persons who can be 
constant supervision for at 
rs a day. During this period 
in a position to advise in the 
under which the men work. 
mple opportunity for research 
ve medicine and it is believed 
iture will reveal that the indus- 
ian will play a prominent part 


Non-industrial sickness is much more 
prevalent than either specific industrial 
diseases or injuries. The prevention of 
these diseases is a most difficult problem, 
in fact it is the major problem, not only 
because they are the most prevalent, but 
because they cause the greatest amount 
lost 


there are many factors in respect to their 


of time from work. Furthermore, 


prevention that have not been solved. 


PREVENTIVE PROGRAM 
Our preventive program consists of the 
following : 
1. Physical 


employment 


examination of applicants for 


2. Advice in the placement of the worker to a 


methods to Job for which he is physically and mentally fit 


| in the practice of preventive 


ping many of the 
3. Supervision of the maintenance of work 
ing conditions and personal service facilities in 
so far as they relate to health 

4. Keeping 


V ision in 


under constant 


detect 


employes super 


POSITION OF THE INDUSTRIAL 


their 
PHYSICIAN 


order to diseases in 
incipiency 

lustrial physician's knowledge 
health 


manufacturing processes enables 


5. Treating all cases of illness and injuries 


hazards inherent to the ag soon as they are detected, regardless of how 

trivial they may be 

formulate and put into practice 6 
“ls that protect the 

if the workers. He is in a posi- 

the ill effects from inade- 

llumination, ventilation, personal 


Using such accepted methods as vaccination 


will best and inoculations in the prevention of diseases 


which respond to such treatments 


study 


7. Examination of employes who have been 


absent on account of sickness in order to 


ascertain their fitness for resuming work 
cilities and safety devices. He 


with the 
industrial health hazards, such as 
fumes and 


ws best how to cope 


When an 


presents himself he is 


applicant for employment 
given a thorough 
us substances, gases, examination in order to ascertain his 


mental and physical fitness for perform 

re the Industrial Hygiene Section of the 

lic Health Association at the Fifty-sixth 
leeting at Cincinnati, O., October 21, 1927. 


ing the tasks for which he is intended. 
Having a thorough knowledge of the 
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physical and mental requirements of the 
various jobs in the plant, we are able to 
advise in the placement of certain handi- 
capped workers. If the applicant has 
defects, and most of them have, he is 
advised in regard to them. If it is 
possible to do so, he is advised to have 
these defects corrected in our medical 
department ; otherwise it is suggested that 
he have them corrected on the outside. 
If the applicant has defects that will pre- 
vent him from performing the work for 
which he is hired an effort is made to 
place him at a job for which he is suited. 
If we have not a job that he can fill he 
is advised to seek employment elsewhere. 
To the rejected applicant is explained the 
tvpe of work that he should secure. Our 
policy in respect to a reject 1s to impress 
upon him that it is not our desire to reject 
him; but on account of his physical con- 
dition it is not fair to the man himself 
to place him on a job that may injure his 
health. We have few rejections, largely 
due to the fact that the workmen appear 
to have good knowledge of the jobs and 
the requirements necessary to fill them. 

When a successful applicant 1s placed 
he is given instructions by his foreman 
as to the hazards inherent in his job. He 
is also instructed to report immediately 
to the plant hospital for treatment of any 
illness or injury that may occur, regard- 
less of how trivial it may be. He is also 
instructed to report immediately any con- 
ditions about his machine or work which 
appears to him to be a hazard. 

Regular tours of inspection are made 
by the doctor through the various shops 
in order to check up on the health of the 
workmen and the conditions under which 
they labor. During these trips advantage 
is taken of the opportunity to become 
acquainted with the workmen. This ts a 
most satisfactory way of obtaining the 
confidence and codperation of the men. 


Cooperation of the foremen is also of 


tremendous value, for they are in daily 
contact with the men and can observe 
and advise them to seek prompt treat- 
ment for their complaints. 


Puspitic HEALTH 


The services of the medical and 


department are free to the employ 
this is an important factor as it 
an inducement to the workers 
treatment for their trivial ailment 
injuries which they might ot! 
neglect. It is the trivial complaint 
injuries that workmen are most 
neglect. Probably the main reaso 
that they feel that their income is 
sufficient to permit them to consult 
family physician. 


Practically every manufacturing p: 


has one or more health hazards. 
hazard is of a poisonous nature such 
chemicals, gases, fumes or dusts 


operator is protected by either an exhausi 
system, respirator, suitable clothing 
other devices depending upon the nat 
of the hazard or process. Suitable guar 
are placed on all machines ai 
operators are instructed regarding 


purpose and the necessity for seeing t 
they are always in place and in rep 
Workmen exposed to poisonous su 
stances or other specific hazard are e 


amined at regular periods, and a 
check is kept of the protective devices 


The safety organization in our est 


lishment plays a very important part 
the prevention of injuries. The 
sonnel of the safety committee consists 
of workmen from each department 
director of industrial relations a: 
doctor act in an advisory capacity 

ular stated meetings are held by the satet 
committee and each member 1s requir 


to report upon the conditions in his 


partment. Recommendations mace 


the committee are sent to the works n 


ager, who issues orders to have the 


ditions reported by the committee 


rected. 


Stretchers are kept in each department 


and members of the safety committe: 
instructed to take charge of transport 


injured employes to the medical de 


ment. This assures the quickest and 


means for conveynig injured emp! 


a 


ul at the same time minimizes confus 
Employes are encouraged to rece! 
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t for their non-industrial injuries. 
iries are usually minor in nature 
frequently during the 
months. Treating these non- 
injuries is advisable, for often 
neglected and not infrequently 


most 


me infected. 
CURATIVE PROGRAM 
edical department is open dur- 
entire work period. The em- 
re informed that there are no 
ns placed upon their visiting the 
nt; no red tape is at all neces- 
\ll that is required is for an em- 
tell the foreman that he is going 
spital. Anyone taken ill. while 
1b who desires to go home is re- 
to secure a medical pass; this is 
it a record of illness may be kept. 
love taken ill at home is required 
tify the medical department. No em- 
is compelled to receive treatment 
lant hospital if he prefers to con- 
own physician. An employe 
ing to be too ill to go home alone 
taken there. If it is advisable he 
t in one of the wards until it is 
onvey him either to his home or 
of the hospitals. 
lo not treat employes’ families, 
} we treat employes in their homes, 
we learn that their financial condi- 
is such that they are unable to 
adequate medical attention. 
loyes are constantly urged to re- 
treatment for their trivial illness. 
lue of early treatment is stressed. 
sis of a complaint is not left to 
ploye, but he is carefully examined, 
uble diagnosed and treated accord- 
accepted methods. 
'r injuries, because they are poten- 
irces of infection, receive the same 
treatment that is given to severe 
Redressings are made daily, or 
if necessary, and continued until 
und has completely healed. Infec- 
are rarely seen, but when a case 
cur there is alway a history of 
ect. 


The equipment in our medical depart- 
ment is adequate for the type of cases 
we are capable of treating. We not in 
frequently see cases that require the serv 
ices of a specialist, and the patient is 
advised to consult not our 
policy to recommend particular 
physician; but when necessary we show 
the patient a list of the recognized men 
and let them make their own choice. It 
is sometimes necessary to aid the patient 
by telephoning for 
giving the doctor all the information we 


one. It is 
an\ 


an appointment and 


have respecting the case. 

The employes 
association, consisting only of employes, 
to which they contribute a small fee each 
month. When sick for 
more the employe is visited by a sick 
committee and after presentation of a 
stipu- 


have a= sick benefit 


one week or 


physicians’ certificate receives a 
lated amount of 


The dental department is operated on 


money each week. 
a part-time basis and is free of cost to 
This 


extractions, 


the employes. service consists of 
examinations, 


prophylaxis. 


and general 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

The educational health 
maintenance is of vital importance. The 
fact is, that unless we educate our em- 
ployes we can expect to accomplish but 
little in our efforts to prevent 
and accidents. The education of our em- 
ployes begins the first day and continues 
during the entire period of employment. 
This education is not forced upon them; 
but is presented in a manner that cannot 
offend. 
best secured in this way. 


program in 


sickness 


Confidence and cooperation are 
Excellent re- 
sults are obtained when the employe can 
be taught to think and draw his own con- 
this learns 
and will be 

We use two methods in our 


clusions. In what he 
will stick 
home life. 
educational work 


way 
conveyed to his 


mass information and 
The latter is by far 


individual contact. 
the more effective 

The workers, while in the shop, have 
constant reminders before them in the 
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form of health and satety posters. These 
posters are carefully selected and placed 
in advantageous positions in each depart- 
are selected for brevity and 
attractiveness In the reception room of 
the medical department is a large black- 


ment. They 


board which daily conveys messages on 
safety and the health. 
Each issue of the plant journal contains 


maintenance of 
an article on health. The subjects cov- 
ered by these articles fit in well with the 
prevailing diseases at the time the journal 
for example during the 
and their 


is published; 
winter months common colds 
complications are the subjects most dis- 
cussed, and during the summer months 
diseases and disturbances of the gastro- 
intestinal tract. Every effort is made to 
stress the importance of preventing sick- 
ness and early treatment of sickness that 
cannot be prevented. 


MEDICAL STATISTICS 


Medical records are kept of all em- 
ployes, consisting of physical examination, 
personal history of illness and injuries. 
Krom the records are compiled 
monthly and summaries. It is 
only through carefully kept medical 
records that we can visualize and measure 
the medical super- 
vision. 

Our medical department was started in 
1920. The personnel at that time con- 
sisted of a part-time physician, a_part- 
time dentist and a full-time nurse. From 
1920 to 1924 inclusive records were kept 
but not of absenteeism on 
account of sickness. Beginning with 1925 
a full-time physician was employed, and 
from this time on records 
were kept and the medical program as 
outlined was put into effect. 

During 1925 and 1926 there was a 
plant population of about 700. During 
1925 there were 8066 cases treated; this 
does not include retreatments nor dental 
cases. Of this number 59 per cent were 
medical and 41 per cent injuries. Dur- 
ing 1926 there were 9869 cases, 54 per 
cent medical and 46 per cent injuries. 


daily 
annual 


results of intensive 


of injuries 


absenteeism 
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The increased number of 
1926 over that of 
an actual increase in either si 


case 


1925 was not 


injuries but was the result of tl 
tional campaign which 
employes to seek treatment 
trivial complaints and injuries, 
which they formerly neglected. 

That loss of time on account of 
reduced is shown by the 
figures: during 1920, the first 
the medical department, injurie 
an average loss of 2.1 days per 
contrasted with but 1 
man per year for both 1925 an 
This is a reduction of slightly mor 
one-half. 

Specific industrial diseases hav 
practically eliminated in our est 
ment. Non-industrial sickness 
other hand is the most frequent con 
and causes considerably more 
time from work then do injuries, a: 
this reason becomes our major pr 
Unfortunately we have no absent 
records for the period previous to 
We might, for the s; 
comparison, assume that our en 


encoura 


was 


vear as 


however, 


lost on the average of 8 days per m 
This | 
given in various articles that hav: 
published during the past few years 

Our records for 1925 show that 


year. believe is the aver: 


was an average loss of 6.1 days pet 
per year, the result of the first 

effort to reduce absenteeism on ac 
of sickness. During 1926 our eff 

reduce absenteeism still further was 
encouraging, for during this yea 
employes lost but an average of 4.4 
per man per year as contrasted 
6.1 days for 1925 and with 8 da 
the average for the general ind 
population. 

The number of employes during th 
years was the same. During 1926 
were about 22.4 per cent more reques 
treatment than during 1925, yet tim: 
was 26 per cent less than during I' 

Respiratory diseases were the 
frequent single cause of both sickness 


; 
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ne; 41 and 35.5 per cent of the 
; of sickness during 1925 and 
due to diseases of the respira- 


D 
3 


uring 1925 


these 


diseases 


32 per cent of the total time 


sunt of sickness, and during 
nt for 26.8 per cent of the time 
ial efforts were made during 
luce the frequency and severity 


tory 


diseases. 


The 


result of 


was that the frequency rate was 

but the severity was materially 
he days lost being 37.8 per cent 
luring 1925. 


ntestinal diseases were the sec- 


frequent cause of sickness. They 


29 to 35 per 


1925 and 1926, an 
cent of the total time lost. 
and neuralgic diseases ac- 
4.5 per cent of the time lost. 
ng diseases recorded, includ- 


cent respec- 


d caused 


il operations and chronic dis- 
for 55 and 54 


int 


ear©r 


per cent 


of the total time lost during 


S 


resting point brought out by 
our records is that the em- 
» received treatment in the 
pital 


compared with 5.3 days for 


lost 1.1 days per case ol 


received treatment outside. 


eight and 2 tenths per cent of 


were of the 


*no le 


st time ” 


hile only 1.8 per cent were “ lost 
The “ lost time ” 


erage of 16 days per case. 


ses, 


cases lost 


iracter of injuries in the order 


17 
{ 


Cy 


were: lacerations, eye in- 


mtusions, burns, sprains, frac- 


lislocations and 


am 


putations. 


V per cent of the injuries involved 
s and 85 per cent of the hand 


i 


involved the fingers. 


rincipal causes of injuries in the 


frequency were: hand labor, ma- 
falling material, and falls 


uses, 


tion 


ot 


sickness 


and 


medical program as carried out by 


ng the past two years consists of: 


accidents, 


prompt treatment of sickness and injuries 
not prevented, and education of the work- 
men in health preservation. 

That this program is a workable one 
is evidenced by the records which show 
there was a reduction of over 50 per cent 
in the time lost on account of injuries 
and approximately 50 per cent reduction 
in absenteeism on account of sickness. It 
is believed possible to reduce still further 
our absenteeism rates, and in order to do 
so our efforts must be chiefly directed 
toward personal carelessness as a cause 
of injuries. To reduce absenteeism fur- 
ther on account of non-industrial sickness 
we must continue educating the employes 
and also profit by our experience in pre- 
ventive measures. Specific industrial dis- 
eases in our plant are under excellent 
control. It is only through an unavoid- 
able accident or personal carelessness that 
a case does occur. 

The reduction of absenteeism is not the 
sole thought in our work. A great num 
her of complaints which affect our work 
ers are not severe enough to cause them 
to remain from work; yet they are severe 
enough to interfere materially with their 
efficiency; for example, rheumatic and 
neuralgic diseases, diseases of the nose 
and throat, muscle strains, sprains or 
bruises, mild colds, digestive disturbances, 
etc., ic. In fact, 86 per cent of the re- 
quests for treatment were of the “no 
lost time” type and only 14 per cent 
were “lost time cases.”’ In the “no lost 
time ” cases we are unable to estimate the 
cost of disability in both wage loss and 
loss in production; yet it can be con 
ceived that it must be tremendous. Loss 
in production from these causes will prob 
thly exceed that from actual days lost 
lue to both sickness and injuries. 

We do not expect, with our present 
knowledge of preventive medicine, to 
obtain or maintain a physically perfect 
working force or one that will not miss a 
day from work; but to improve our meth 
ods so that we may still further improve 
the physical condition of our workers 


— 
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LABORATORY TESTING OF CLINICAL 
THERMOMETERS AS A PUBLIC 
HEALTH PROBLEM * 


FRIEND LEE MICKLE, M.S., Fetrow A.P.H.A., STANLEY H. OSBORN, 
M.D., Ferrow A.P.H.A. ann CARYL C. CARSON, M.S. 


Director, Bureau of Laboratories; State Commissioner of Health; and Chief Chemist, 
Bureau of Laboratories, State Department of Health, Hartford, Conn. 


N CONNECTICUT # alone is the to seize one that is incorrect and to issue 
laboratory testing of clinical ther- permits to manufacturers. 
mometers a State Department of Health When the clinical thermometer law was 
activity. The Connecticut thermometer passed by the General Assembly in 192] 
law is a licensing law in that licenses are the status of thermometers already in us 
issued to a manufacturer to engrave was unaffected as the law applies onl 
certain thermometers with the Connecti- to the sale of this commodity. At the 


cut Seal, including a designated letter time testing was begun all dealers wer 
assigned to him following (1) appli- notified by the State Department | 
cation on special form, (2) inspection Health that after six months only Conne 
of his place of manufacture and (3) ticut Seal thermometers would be leg 


laboratory testing of representative lots for sale in the state, except that therm 
demonstrate his ability to manufacture an might be sold when accompanied 
accurate instrument. Licenses are re- certificates of accuracy from the Bur 
voked or suspended by the State Com- of Laboratories provided they had 
missioner of Health when laboratory submitted for certification within 
tests show more than 5 per cent below’ same period. Aside from the testing o! 
state requirements, the manufacturer hav- the above mentioned thermometers 


of his thermometers furnished by him to” meters already on the shelves of dealer 


ing first been given the privilege of a 
formal hearing to show cause why such received for examination from the f 
action should not be taken. Under the ing sources: 

provisions of the Connecticut law the 1. Clinical thermometers submitted by) 
Commissioner of Health is empowered manufacturer when applying for licens 

tolerances and specifica- representative sample of his product, usual! 


tions for clinical thermometers and a_ lots of from 50 to 200 


to promulgate 


correct clinical thermometer is designated Connecticut Seal-marked clinical 
as one which conforms to such specifica- '™ometers submitted in duplcate by the 
tions. The department is empowered to 


certify or to seal a correct thermometer, 


facturer as exact samples of each ty 
wishes to manufacture, one sample to be retainec 
by the department. 

aye 3. Connecticut Seal-marked thermometers 


* Read before the Laboratory Section of the American if tee inetleutions | 
Public Health Association at the Fifty-sixth Annual cured trom dealers, hospitals, institutions, 


Meeting at Cincinnati, O., October 20, 1927 sicians and individuals for inspection pur} 

t For the Commonwealth of Massachusetts a clinical 4. Manufacturers’ standard thermometers 
thermometer nforced by the Division of at 
clinical thermometers) for comparison with th 
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Standards 


| ABORATORY TESTING OF CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Standard Ther- rEST FOR ACCURACY OF READINGS 
t each thermometer must 
error greate than 0.3°F 
clinical thermometet between any two successive test 
is facilitated by < ints, and must be accurate within a 
the manu tolerance of plu - minus 0.2°F. (or 
departmen h ‘al ads in Centi 
readings 


ich are 


1) 
Li 


In the al | Labor: the accuracy 
thermometers are examined ascertained by standardizations 


dings within required S. Bureau of Sti 


‘retreat’ or eters, in metal holders, are centrifuga 


ld maximum reading, for ized (Figure II) until the mercury « 
f ef falls below the 96° F 30° ©.) test 


for the presence o 
of moisture in the bore, he racks of thermometers are 


(Figure III) in the watet 


ind for phvsical 1m placed 
which the temperature 


; ~ 
| 
Q 
R 
{ 
Re & 
was 
192) . 
ae 
thy 
ter by serial number, together at each of four test points whi 
late 6 tncbe ind the nam either 96 10% 104 ind 106° F. or 36 : 
ress of the purchase 40° and 41°C. whem compared in a 
is invaluable in checking up — specially designed water-bath (Figure 1) 
nical thermometers sold in the igainst an official standard thermometer 
rticularly when it is desired t that in turn has been calibrated against 
pl luct of anv firm tot lal ora the State li ical Standard Thermometet 
] 1] 
‘ 
nical ons at the | 
racy rea 1 he thermom 
‘ 
for tendency to | 
to: | lumn 
] 
Frases 
} the mercury, bath in 
a ot the water can 
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be accurately controlled at any given point 
within the testing range. By means of an 
electric heating element or by allowing the 
hot-water supply to flow through a heat- 
ing built around the inner wall of 
the bath, the mercury is brought up to 
approximately 95.5° F. (35.5°C.) ; that is, 
to within 0.5° of the first test point. 
Irom this point to within 0.2° of the test 
point the temperature is raised at the rate 
if 0.3 for the balance 


coil 


per minute, and 
of the distance at the even slower rate of 
O.1° per minute. 

When the standard thermometer shows 
the correct temperature has been reached, 
cold water is immediately run through the 
coil previously mentioned to quickly lower 
the temperature (but not the readings of 
the clinical thermometers, since they 
retain their the racks are 
removed and the readings are taken with 
The racks 


now returned to the 


maximum) 


the aid of a magnifying lens. 
of thermometers are 
bath and a similar procedure carried out 
at the next higher test point. Later, an 
exactly similar series of comparisions is 


made following the “ hard shaker ””’ test. 


TEST FOR FAILURE TO RETAIN MAXIMUM 


READING 


When the last reading in the tests for 
has taken the racks of 
thermometers are replaced in the bath and 
the temperature raised to 106°F. (41°C.), 
LOS’ F. (42°C.) if the scale will 
allow, and the thermometers are allowed 
to cool very slowly until the temperature 
of the bath has dropped at least 1 This 
is a special test at the top of the mercury 
column tor “ or thermometers 
that fail to hold their reading 


defect. 


accuracy been 


or to 


retreaters,” 
a serious 
This ty pe of error is also detected 
by means of the readings in the tests for 
accuracy taken twice at each of the four 
test points. Although a thermometer is 
allowed a retraction of 0.6°F. from the 
test point in this test at the top of the 
mercury column without being on this 
count “retreater,” a 
slight deviation indicates a “ loose ” 
traction which is subsequently watched. 


alone classed as a 
con- 


or Pustic HEALTH 


Since the test for “ retreat 
designed to determine whether t! 
ment may be expected to fail to 
readings in actual practice, it | 
urged that the conditions of 


Hand centrifuge showing racks of 
speed indicat 


Ficure Il 


thermometers and glycerin 


should approximate as nearly as possib! 


the actual conditions obtaining whe: 
thermometer is removed from the m 
The rapid cooling at each test point | 
ably approximates such conditions 

closely. In our experience the slow 
ing test in addition is considered desi: 
since a thermometer with a tende 
retreat is potentially of danger t 


patient through the inaccurate inf 
tion furnished to the physician, an 


both 
labor 


use of 
severe 


believe the 
unduly 


do not 
constitutes 
conditions. 

Even the use of special tests upon t 
mometers in which there is a tend 
for the contraction to be 
justifiable in our opinion because 0! 
strong possibilitv that a weak contrac‘ 
later become still weaker. 


too ope! 


may 


ay 
— 


[LABORATORY TESTING OF 


ror “ HARD SHAKERS’ 


first series of tests for accu- 
mleted the thermometers are 
hard shaking” or “ tight” 


s of thermometers are centr'!- 
ure Il) at a speed of rotation 


Placing holder with clinical thermometers 


istration shows two. standard thet 


heen determined in the U. S. 
Standards as “ corresponding 
is considered the maximum 
effort that should be required 
hack the index.” This speed 

letermined for each centrifuge. 

rmometer in which the mercury 
tall below 96° F. (36° C.) in 

Is rejected as a “hard shaker.” 

theoretically such an instrument 

Si ally a more accurate instrument 
e that does shake below 96°F., 

d because of the difficulty that 

later experienced in using it. 

wing the “ hard shaker” test the 


les of tests for accuracy are 
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TEST FOR ENTRAPPED GASES IN T 


MERCURY 

In this test the thermometers, in racks, 
are centrifuged until the mercury column 
is at least below the 96° F. (36° C.) mark 
to clear the bore of most of the mercury, 
and the thermometers are placed in a 
beaker of water at a temperature between 
95° F. and 98° F. to assure that sufficient 
mercury is in the bore to allow the test t 
be easily carried out 

Che column of mercury is then sep 
arated by “ shaking-off”’ the thermome 
ters; that is, by very slowly (to avoid 
throwing the separated column of mer 
cury to the upper end of the bore) 
centrifuging them, inverted, in the racks 
\fter the mercury column ts separated by 
this operation, the bulbs are immersed in 
a freezing mixture of about 1 part ot 
sodium chloride* to 5 parts of crushed tc 
in a beaker and allowed to remain about 
15 minutes, when each thermometer 1s 
taken individually from the brine and the 
bulb tapped gently on a board or table top 
covered with six or eight thicknesses ot} 
hand toweling to cause any particles ot 
air entrapped in the bulb to rise to the top 
of the mercury 

The mercury in the bulb is then caused 


1e constriction by holding 


to rise above t 
the bulb of the thermometer near the 
flame of an alcohol lamp. If the two por 
tions of the mercury column fail to join 
completely by reason of any entrapped 
vas or moisture in the bore the thermome 
ter is rejected. In the trade this test has 
hecome universally known as the “air” 
test Moisture in the mercury is deter 
mined in this test and also when a smal] 
portion of the mercury column lodges at 
the top of the bore and fails to shake 
lown when the thermometer is cen 
trifuged. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


Keach clinical thermometer is examined 


t of mercury and results in a more 


ere we ecessary ro ine 


=) 4 
+; 
‘ 
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TABLE I 


CurntcaL THermMometers Testep spy Connecticut State DepartMEeNT oF HEALTH 


Thermometers Tested for Thermometers Tested for Thermometers Test: 
All Purposes Permits! to Seal Certification 


Per cent 
Numbe 
Examined 
Number 
Passing 
Number 
Rejec ted 


Rejected 


Number 


Examined 


Total 1! 


1 Lots of clit thermometers tested before granting licenses to manufacturers 
2 Clinical thermometers examined for inspection purposes. 


to see that the coloring matter remains — have not been granted to 8 applicants \ 


uniformly in all graduations; that the have submitted thermometers, ar 
graduation marks are regularly and not other concerns have made applicati 
too closely spaced; are of uniform width; did not submit samples for test 
that the numbers are easily legible; and department has had correspondence w 
that the thermometer is free from physi- 35 firms. At the present tim 
cal defects, including acid scars, traps in’ thermometer makers hold Connect 
which germs might lodge and cracks in — permits. 
the glass Thermometers with colored 
bulbs are rejected 
Connecticut experience convince 
that the laboratory testing of clinical t! 
\Ithough the law was passed in 1921, mometers is a desirable undertaking 
routine laboratory testing did not begin the part of the state in indirectly sai 
until nearly two years later. The results guarding the health of its citizens and 


SUMMARY OF FIVE YEARS ENFORCEMENT 


of five years’ laboratory testing is sum- preventing fraud. We believe the testi: 
marized in Table I. of clinical thermometers should be a st 

To date 14 firms have held permits to public health activity and not carried 
sell clinical thermometers in Connecticut; by some other state agency, becaus¢ 
3 licenses have been revoked and in addi- close codperation between the state h 
tion 2 firms have surrendered their per- department and physicians, hospitals a 
mits under pressure from the department. nurses facilitates the securing of t! 
Two of the 3 manufacturers whose per-  mometers for laboratory testing; 1 
mits were taken from them were later re- mize the work of enforcement, of 
instated. It has been necessary to sus- demnation of inaccurate instruments, 
pend several licenses temporarily while of their replacement by the manu 
the manufacturer was given an oppor-_ turer to the user; and enables the h« 
tunity to correct factory conditions, ad- authorities to be of additional assist 
just labor troubles, or show cause why his to the medical profession in the cont 
license should not be revoked. Licenses of contagious disease. 


> 
L134 
A 
1922~23 ) f ) a5 34 4 $4 
1924-2 44 $ 101 76 25 1,344 927 417 
19 4 ) es 562 42¢ 13¢ 
26-27 74 120 14 5.426 4,884 542 
248 3.016 2,68 334 89 11 8,232 6,911 1,321 


WHAT OFFICIAL PUBLIC HEALTH AGENCIES 
SHOULD DO ABOUT CANCER * 


DING to the latest U. S. 
us returns, the total number of 
mm cancer in the registration 
24 was 91,138. The death rate 
these figures was 91.9. At this 
103,000 people die of cancer in 

nental part of the United States 
ut The official cancer death 

the United States has increased 
cent during the last twenty 

The last year’s increase was 2.8 


rts of the country, all races, all 
ind both sexes are affected by it. 
ople die of cancer than of all the 
is diseases combined, excepting 
losis. More people die of cancer 
killed by railroads, street cars, 
iles, fires, drowning, mining acci- 
iachinery, poisons, homicides and 
all put together. 
ling to the official statistics, 1 in 
e men and women now living in 
ntry are destined to die of cancer, 
all women who die between the 
+5 and 65 years 1 in 5 will suc- 
to this disease. 
tically every case of cancer is fatal 
it is treated skillfully and in its 
tages. It is the most fatal disease 
to modern civilization. 
number of persons in the United 
the Atlantic and the 
who are suffering from cancer is 
ited at 300,000. 
ere is reason to believe that the mor 


between 


trom cancer which is experienced 
the people of this country actually 
‘ils the figures just given. All 


t of the Committee on Cancer, to the Health 
Section of the American Public Health Asso 
t the Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting at Cincinnati, 
er 19, 1927. 


deaths from cancer are not reported as 
due to that disease, owing to deference on 
the part of some physicians for the feel- 
ings of the family of the 
who sometimes erroneously feel that the 
presence of cancer implies a family taint. 
Further, autopsies show that many more 
deaths are caused by cancer than are 
known to have been brought about by that 
disease. Such errors occur in modern, 
well equipped hospitals with every facility 
available for diagnosis which science pos 
It, therefore, seems fair to infer 


deceased, 


sesses. 
that a large percentage of error exists in 
private practice, the effect of which is to 
make the official death rate too 
low. 

Cancer is essentially a disease of ma 
turity and old age, although it has been 
pointed out by various writers that chil 
dren and even infants are by no means 
immune to it. Of all the deaths in the 
registration states, 98.8 per cent occur 
after the age of 20. What is termed 
“cancer” is in all probability a group of 
diseases, and until these are separated and 
can be distinguished from one another, 
the statistical and epidemiological study 
of the subject will be unsatisfactory. 


cancer 


MEANING OF “ CONTROL” AS APPLIED 
TO CANCER 
According to the best information, 
cancer is not contagious or infectious, no1 
due to a specific parasite. No article nor 
condition of food, water, air, clothing o1 
personal habit has ever been associated 
with cancer in a causative way. It occurs 
in all climates. It is common among the 
lower animals. 
Usually some form of chronic irrita 
precedes the appearance of the 
Not infrequently a congenital or 


tion 
ywth. 
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other malformation, perhaps trifling in 
itself, is the site of the cancer. Some- 
times months and even years after the 
irritation seems to have ceased the cancer 
develops. Certain forms of moles occa- 
sionally develop into cancers. There is 
no part of the body which may not be the 
site of a cancerous growth. 

The preponderance of opinion among 
qualified students of the subject indicates 
that cancer is not a constitutional disease 
local manifestation, but a local 
condition at first. Other things being 
equal, the more strictly local it is, the bet- 
ter the chance of cure. In the course of 
time, if the cancer continues to 
small particles may become dislodged and 
carried to other parts of the body where 
The patient is then 
cure. Much, 
however, can be done in the way of pal- 
the extension of life where 


with a 


grow, 


new cancers devel 


usually beyond hope of 


lation and 
cures are impossible. 

Cancer is not in itself hereditary, al- 
though a certain susceptibility or predis- 
position to it seems to exist in some fami 
This 
susceptibility has sometimes a relation to 
For example, it is per- 
haps cancer of the breast which so occurs. 

Among positive factors, various condi- 
with industrial occupa- 
tions are to be noted as causative factors. 
Much has been written about the cancers 
of chimney sweeps, mule-spinners and 
analin workers. It said that 
the knowledge of the subject 
warrants discrimination against industrial 
unusual 


lies for a few generations, at least. 


particular organs. 


tions associated 


cannot be 
existing 
occupations, except in circum- 
stances, 

\ certain amount of preventive doc- 
trine has been built up about the irritation 
theory of the causation of cancer. Thus, 
people are cautioned to have their dental 
work properly and promptly attended to, 
lest an irritating point or edge of a tooth 
or plate lead to cancer. Moles and other 
skin imperfections must not be contin- 
otherwise: irritated, or 
develop at these points. 
Dark, pigmented moles should be watched 


ually rubbed or 


Cancers May 
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for any change in their size or appea 
ance, particularly after the age 
years. They sometimes lead to th: 
active and fatal forms of cancer. 

tions of the cervix produced by 
birth should be promptly repaired 

are examples of the precautions 
are properly urged against the pro 

of cancers in the various parts 
body. 

There are no sanitary, hygienic o1 
general procedures which apply 
prevention of cancer, such as are 
able for the prevention of man 
diseases. 

The word “control” has a 
meaning when applied to cancer. 
no reference to the possibility of e1 
ing the disease. All of the re 
which are available for a crusade 
cancer are medical, or, rather, 
and radiological. They require t! 
operation of patient and physician. 
are efficient in proportion to (1) th: 
coverability of the cancer, (2) the 
tion of the cancer, (3) the stage 
vancement of the cancer, and (4 
physical equipment, skill and ability 
are available to diagnose and trea 
case. 

To effect cures the cases must |x 
covered early and treated skillfully 
cancers must be so located as to adn 
this. The treatment is almost al 
remedial. 

For the most part, the preventive | 
ures aim to remedy defects or condi 
which might lead to cancers. If a 
knowledge now existing concerning 
control of cancer could be put into « 
tive use, there would be nearly as n 
cases but fewer deaths from this dis 

It is desirable to consider how gré 
saving in lives and suffering is poss 
through cancer control, assuming the : 
eral employment of all the informat 
which now exists concerning preve! 
and cure of cancer. 

Some have put the lives that might 
saved at one-half the number of dea 
which now occur through cancer am 


their attention. 


OrriciAL AGENCIES SHoutp Do CANCER 


one-third of those among 
led the cancers were in access- 
ns and had not spread by 
Others have placed the pos- 
much lower. There are no 
itistics by which to go. It isa 
ypinion. 
nber of cures possible depends 
n what is meant by the word 
he usual meaning of this word 
ply, because cancers sometimes 
all signs of them have been 
fo avoid the difficulty, sur- 
speak of “ 3-year- 
‘5-year-cures.”” Even longer 
time are sometimes indicated 
ich the patient should be free 
rences before being regarded 


metimes 


ured. 
ed reduction in the officially re- 
th rate is hardly to be expected 
knowledge which exists at 
in view of the difficulties in 
putting this knowledge com- 
effect. 
te and final cure is not the only 
ich should be considered by 
iblic health agencies as a proper 
To alleviate suf- 
nd prolong life are objects in 
worthy of their efforts. 
control has to do not only with 
ilability of the skill required for 
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only about 3 per cent of the total deaths 
from cancer. Skin cancer may be looked 
upon as an exception to the rule that the 
patient cannot discover the disease in a 
sufficiently early stage to admit of cure, 
unless by following special instruction. 
Instruction must be given to the public in 
the form of a knowledge of what may be 
called “the danger signals of cancer.” 
Stated in the briefest form, these danger 
signals are as follows: 


Any lump, especially in the breast 
Any irregular bleeding or discharge 
Any sore that does not heal 


Persistent indigestion with loss of weight 


These symptoms may indicate the pres 
some other condition and not 
But they can be learned by the 


ence of 
cancer. 
general public and, if heeded, can lead to 
the saving of many lives. 

When a danger signal is believed to be 
present, the patient should immediately 
seek competent medical attention. It is 
necessary to apply to a hospital or rep- 
utable physician for a thorough examina 
tion. The hospital or physician should be 
prepared to make the necessary examina- 
tion or refer the patient to a place where 
a suitable examination can be made. 
Where the cancer is far advanced, there 
is relatively little difficulty in detecting it. 
It is in the early and curable cases that 


this is most difficult. 
Not all hospitals are equipped with 
personnel or apparatus suited to diagnose 


is and treatment, but with the cost 
lt is important that the resources 
nnel and equipment required for 
overy and prompt treatment of 
ises of cancer shall be adequate for 
ersons who need them. 


and treat all of the cancer cases which 
Practically every hospital 
where able to 
proper care of skin cancers, providing they 


come to them. 


surgery is done is take 


‘NNEL AND EQUIPMENT NEEDED FOR are not too far advanced. 


give proper attention to cancers of the 


They can often 
DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 
breast and of the uterus, of the lip and 
Much depends upon the individ 


mall proportion of cancer cases can 
ivered with considerable certainty 
patients and at a stage sufficiently 
admit of successful treatment. 

are cases of skin cancer. Any sore 

ll not heal after a period of several 

s may be strongly suspected of being 
er. But cancer of the skin causes 


mouth. 
ual case; whether it is simple or compli- 
cated, early or advanced; whether it re 
quires alone or treatment by 
X-rays or radium, or a combination of 
Cancer in 


surgery 


surgery with one of these. 


other parts of the body than those named 
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is more difficult to diagnose in its early fail to reveal cancers which are 
stages and it is apt to be harder to treat Special examinations for cancer s| 
successfully. made at least once a year among 
Under the best circumstances generally of 40 years of age or more as a 
obtainable in modern, well equipped hos- tion. This 1s particularly desir 
pitals and large centers of population, persons in whose families an ex 
many cases of cancer will fail of diagnosis ally large amount of cancer has 
before death. It has been estimated that occurred. 
there are from 30 per cent to 50 per cent 


more deaths from cancer 1n these hos- TREATMENT 


pitals than are diagnosed before post- The resolution of the inter 
mortem. If the proportion of genuine meeting on cancer control held in Amer; 


cases of cancer which apply for diagnosis in 1926 may be accepted as an aut! 

is to be as large as possible, a hospital tive statement of the ways in which can 
must have a highly trained staff and thor- should be treated in order to afford th 
oughly modern equipment. best prospect of cure. The resolutio: 


The diagnosis and treatment of cancer passed by the meeting stated that the m 
is really a hospital undertaking and a well reliable forms of treatment, and, i1 
trained team of from 6 to 10 specialists is the only ones thus far justified 
required. These specialists include the perience and observation, depend 
following: a clinician, roentgenologist, surgery, radium and X-rays. There 
physicist, pathologist, laryngologist, gyne- scores of so-called “cures” for cancer 
cologist, and general surgeon, unless the but most of them apply to external 
field of surgery can be subdivided into only, but they are uncertain and 
the various specialties. Provision should painful and needlessly mutilating 
be made for a system of record making In any and every case the cancer must 
and record analysis on a better scale than be removed or destroyed. 


is commonly found in general hospitals. 
THE EDUCATIONAL CRUSADF 


DETECTING CANCER Since 1913, and even before that time 

The family practitioner is the key man organized efforts have been made t 
in cancer control but there is little he can arouse public interest in the control 
do himself, either to diagnose cancer posi- cancer. Not a few of the state medi 
tively in its early stages or to treat it suc- societies have had special committees 
cessfully. He should be the guide, philos- cancer; some of these have been call 
opher and friend who keeps informed of “cancer commissions.” They have 
all the resources in personnel and equip- moted the reading of papers before phy 
ment which are available in his territory cians and surgeons, the holding of 
for his patients and he should be quick to pital conferences and lectures and 
refer his suspected cases of cancer to writing of newspaper articles fo. 
those who have had more experience and general public. 
opportunities for observation than he has For fourteen years the America 
had’ ciety for the Control of Cancer has 

Periodic health examinations, made ducted a systematic campaign throug! 
with an eye alert to cancer, may prove the United States and in Canada t 
helpful in detecting cases which other- struct the general public and to stimulat 
wise would become too far advanced to the interest of physicians and surgeo! 
admit of cure. But unless facilities are the prevention and cure of this dise 
available for detecting the early cases “Cancer Weeks” have been held u 
which are not readily discoverable, gen- the auspices of the society throughout ¢ 
eral health examinations will sometimes United States. 
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WHat OFFICIAL AGENCIES SHOULD Do ABpout CANCER 


public health administrators 
rated in the efforts of the medi- 
s and the American Society for 

publishing 


1 of Cancer by 
their periodicals, by distribut- 
lets, and otherwise. It cannot 
wever, that they have devoted 
of time and money to the con- 
ncer comparable with the atten- 
to the suppression of other 
The reason for this has been 

il public health administrators 
looked cancer as a dis- 
reventable nor as one 
vhich it might be possible to make 
Cancer has generally been re- 
departments of health as a de- 
ve disease and one against which 
» definite and effective procedure 
for the control of 
is diseases. They have felt that 
ould best be combated through 
t action of patients and physicians 
lepartments of health, which are 
especially with the prevention 
than the cure of disease, could co- 
best in this crusade by helping to 
the public in the part which it 


upon 
disease, 


is available 


lay. 

Recently events have occurred which 
- a change in this official attitude. 
Cancer Weeks” held annually for 
ears at Detroit have resulted in the 

considerable number of 

Provision has 
made on for free 
ses at the hospitals, and people 
presented themselves for examina- 

large numbers and in some cases 

fair prospect of cure. As a result 

public agitation and the continued 

peration of the medical profession, a 

on cancer has been established in 

nection with the City Department of 

ealth and a survey of cancer in the city 
mntemplated. 

the city of New York, a municipal 

er institute was established in 1925. 

e object of this institution is to provide 

skill and proper treatment 

without charge. Even advanced cases can 


ery of a 
ected cancer cases. 
these occasions 


gnostic 
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here find hospital care and attention. 

For many years the State of New York 
has maintained an institute for the study 
and treatment of cancer at Buffalo with 
the primary object of carrying on scien- 
tific researches in connection with that 
disease, but with hospital accommodation 
also. 

In 1925 and 
of Massachusetts made a study of cancer 
through its state departments of health 


1926 the Commonwealth 


and welfare. This was a comprehensive 
survey and intended to the 
number of cases and the adequacy of the 
institutional resources available to them. 
As a result of this inquiry, Massachu 
setts has entered program of 
establishing clinics and a central hospital 
‘Twelve per- 

established 


was reveal 


upon a 


especially for cancer cases. 
manent clinics are to be 
among the large cities of the state and a 
cancer hospital has been opened, which 
will admit patients in all stages of the 
disease, and where payment is not an in 
dispensable condition. 

It is interesting and perhaps significant 
that the Massachusetts program was not 
initiated by the medical profession or 
official public health administration of 
that state. It was brought about by pres- 
sure of public opinion acting upon the 
legislature. The establishment of the 
New York City Cancer Institute is to be 
attributed to the Department of Welfare 
and not to the medical profession, nor to 
the official public health administration of 
that city. It is obvious that departments 
of health must be prepared to do more 
than they have done to reduce the mor 
tality from cancer. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As a result of the study which the com 
mittee has made of the cancer problem 
and what official public health authorities 
should do about it, the following conclu 
sions and recommendations are made 

1. Official public health administrators 
should take the 
problem and engage in various activities 
therewith. State health de 


cognizance of cancer 


connected 
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partments and those of large county and 
municipal units should handle this work 
bureau or in an existing 
conditions may indicate 
In any case there should be one or 
more trained members of the department 
staff devoting all or the major part of 
their time to the various aspects of this 
problem. 
2. A survey should be made to cover 
the following points: 
a. The number of cancer cases and 
the death rate from cancer should be 
determined in the territory under the 
jurisdiction of the health department 
making the survey. Comparison should 
be made between these data and cor 
responding data from other territories 
(he morbidity and mortality figures 
should be subdivided in the usual man 
ner, as by organs, geographical distri- 
bution, etc. All data which promise to 
throw light on the incidence of cancer 
should be collected from whatever 
sources may be available, such as the 
records of hospitals, of nursing or 
ganizations and of private physicians 
b. It should be ascertained what 
facilities are available for diagnosis 
and treatment. The adequacy of per 
sonnel and equipment to meet the needs 
of those who require this attention 
should be determined by an investiga 
tion covering (1) the general hospitals 
and special institutions where cancer 
vatients are received, and (2) the hos- 


pital provision for advanced and in- 
curable cases. Attention should be 


given to the provisions made for diag 
nosis as well as treatment. 

c. The cost of the medical treatment 
which is available should be figured. 

d. Determination should be made of 
the ability of the sick to meet the ex 
pense of the skill and care which are 
required. Studies of the social and 
economic problems relating to the dis- 
ease are fundamental to a rational ap- 
proach to cancer, as well as to all other 
degenerative diseases. The prevalence 
of cancer among wage-earners and 


OF HEALTH 


non-wage-earners, among tl] 

and part-pay groups, should 

tained in order properly t 

hospital and clinic facilities 

3. Cooperation should be invit 
the medical profession and the 
Society for the Control of Car 
gard to a well planned campaig: 
cancer. The intention of this 
should be: 

a. The employment of 
measures to the fullest extent 

b. The prompt detection an 
treatment of the greatest possi 
ber of curable cases. 

c. The provision of suitable | 
for the care of the incurable 
Sufficient beds should be prov 
both curable and incurable pat 
general or special hospitals to n 
requirements. 

Departments of health sh 
courage and assist the establishn 
special cancer clinics in connecti 
general hospitals with the hosp 
sources in equipment and pe! 
already available. 

In every large center of pop 
there should be one first class 
center where every modern fa 
personnel and apparatus shou 
available for the diagnosis and 
ment of cancer. 

\ matter to be kept in mind 
possibility of extending visiting 
ing service and nursing home s 
to meet certain aspects of the pr 
of the care of cancer patients. 


+. The public should be instruct 
methods of preventing cancer and 
recognition of early signs of cancer 
the necessity for seeking competent 
cal advice immediately upon the aj 
ance of cancer symptoms. The 
prevention aspects of the health exat 
tion should be emphasized. For th 
in all other health education activiti 
is desirable for departments of healt 


1 


have advisory committees of repres« 
tive lay men and women and physic 
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ittees already exist in many physicians fuller and more accurate re- 
been established by the ports of the deaths which occur from can- 
Society for the Control of cer. These reports should state frankly 
‘amphlets, newspaper articles, the part of the body affected and such 
ture films, lectures, radio talks, other particulars as may properly be 
publicity methods should be — included. 
hey should embody the latest 7. In order to reduce uncertainties as 
wuthoritative pronouncements — to the cause of death as far as practicable, 
ject of cancer. Much of this the making of autopsies should be en- 
terial can be obtained from the couraged. 
Society for the Control of 8. Departments of health should pro- 
vide free laboratory assistance in_ the 
incer educational committees making of diagnoses or encourage and 
leveloped as offshoots of the assist the development of this service 
educational committee men- through medical societies, teaching insti- 
ve. The fundamental object of tutions or hospitals. A standard pro- 
ips should be to develop a local cedure for the transportation of speci- 
n of the cancer problem and to mens and reports upon them should be 
thods of meeting it which are employed. 
ally, socially and economically. 9, Statistical tables showing the mor- 
al tables showing the mortality tality from cancer should be issued, with 
er should be issued, with anal- analyses and interpretations of these 
interpretations of these tables tables intended to stimulate interest and 
to stimulate interest and to be to be instructive to the medical profession 


e to the medical profession and and the laity. 


10. Attention should be given to hos- 
irtments of health should coép-_ pitals, sanatoria and institutes alleged to 
state and county medical so- be for the cure of cancer but which are 
| local branches of the American actually fraudulent concerns or undertak 
r the Control of Cancer in the ings employing methods of treating can- 
of physicians with respect to cer which are proprietary, misleading and 
st and most effective means of harmful. 
ng and treating cancer. Georce A. Soper 
mphasis should be laid upon the Grorce H. BicELow 
of obtaining from the attending Henry F. VAUGHAN 


TWO PSYCHIATRIC FELLOWSHIPS OPEN 


National Committee for Mental Hy The fellowships are open to physicians who 
announces that two fellowships for are (1) under 35 years of age, (2) graduates 
n extramural psychiatry at the Institute of Class A medical schools, and (3) who have 
| Guidance in New York City are avail- had at least one year of training in a hospital 
properly qualified candidates. These for mental disease maintaining satisfactory 
ps have been created by the Common- _ standards of clinical work and instruction. 
lund to provide special training for phy- Inquiries and applications should be addressed 
vho have had hospital experience in psy- to Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, Medical Di 
but who wish to prepare themselves for rector, The National Committee for Mental 
ity work in the fields of child guidance, Hygiene, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, 


ency, education and dependency. N. Y. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EATING 


The Etfect of Mind on Metabolism and Its Relation to 
Autointoxication and Disease 


ROBERT E. HUMPHRIES, M.D. 


A 


dic Hospital, Orange, N. J 


INCE the renaissance of medicine fol- are successful when we fail. | 
lowing the discoveries of Pasteur and this is easily answered by one w 
Koch in the middle of the last century, “hope.” “ Cults ” in their ignorai 
the medical profession has devoted itself not make a diagnosis and have n 
to the germ theory, giving very little tion to live down; consequently as 
thought to the habits of the patient. This a patient has any money they will 
has led to a lessening of the influence of out hope for his recovery. If the 
the medical profession in the country and = make a diagnosis they would imm« 
to the rise of the so-called “cults.”. The throw up their hands and say ther 
doctor has been too much interested in hope, and their influence would er 
making an elaborate diagnosis to think seems to me, therefore, that we 
very much about what effect this is going hold out a little hope even in tl 
to have on his patient, extreme cases. We certainly wou 
Very often we find that the patient is be imjuring anyone by doing this a1 
suffering from some disease for which we would at least eliminate the element 
have no cure. It would be unwise to tell worry which so materially affects 
the patient that he is incurable, so we patient. 
tell some member of his family who, of Give a patient a straw to cling 
course, does not tell him in words, but he one can never tell what the result m: 
deduces something from their attitude but if we take this away from hi 
and is affected accordingly. He begins to know at once to what this will lea 
distrust everyone and we add worry to 1s a well known fact that as soon 
his already unsettled state of mind: this doctor arrives in a home the patient 
in turn plays havoc with his general a new lease of life. If the proper 
health, cutting down his resistance and tionship exists between the doct 
his life. the patient, this confidence will cont 
and the patient will have the ver 


shortening 


~ 


HOPE A VITAL FACTOR chance of recovery. 


Life is becoming more and more com- 
plicated for both patient and doctor, and 
this some consideration. lhe general practitioner complains t 


THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER 


it is time we gave 
With our unlimited facilities for the re- he has no longer any practice, that 
search and study of the habits of man we patients are constantly running to 
should be able to tell why the “cults” other doctor or to a specialist. TT! 
. certainly not the fault of the spe 
f the Health Officers Dut it due to the distrust the ge 
of the American Public public has for everything. The a\ 
y-sixth Annual Meeting, 
1927 man believes very little that he is 
[1142] 


THE PsyYCHOLOGY OF 


er cent of my work is 
e and should be taken care of 
ral practitioner—but it is not. 

for this is obvious. There 
practitioners. 
from 


gen- 


general 

treats the symptom 
patient is suffering and not the 
People are upset by a multi- 
One doctor 


few 


names for things. 
patient he is suffering from 
nother rheumatism; yet an- 

intoxication, lumbago, etc. By 
man has seen two or three doc- 
is been given two or three dif- 
nions he thinks he has 
ise and that no one knows the 
m which he is suffering ; while 
every doctor has made the same 
using slightly different words. 
re explanation would solve this 


some 


lem and insure the doctor that 

nts would not leave him. He 

call a specialist to confirm his 
still control his patient. 


INDIGESTION 


will, no doubt, ask what this has 
vith environment, and the answer 
be forthcoming. It has been 
or a long time that intestinal 
is the cause of a great many of 
» which man is heir. But what is 
It is my belief that 
al toxemia is caused by indigestion 
herefore that these two conditions are 
The cause of the 
f the other and the relief of one 
the relief of the other. I say 
because I do not believe indigestion 
ured, as it follows the things we 
m day to day. It comes and goes 
ling largely on what we are doing. 
impossible to make a study of indi- 
on animals because they will not 
at man does. Animals will not eat 
they are tired or excited; at least 
yne exception, that is the horse. 
now what happens to the horse that 
when he is tired. He either gets 
indigestion and the 
ess is not so acute, he gets foundered. 


nal toxemia ? 


nymous. one is 


dies, or if 
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the dis- 
such as 


Horses are subject to many ot 


from which man suffers, 


arthritis, 
Thev would 


eases 


tumors, and 


Paget's disease 


heaves. probably suffer 
more but 


quently are carefuly looked after 


and conse- 
Man 


worth much. so is allowed to eat 
The cat does not immedi- 


horses cost money 


is not 


at any time 


ately eat a mouse when she catches it but 


plays with it for time, possibly not to 
torture it as many people suppose but 
rather to get itself in proper condition 
after the tension and excitement of catch- 
ing the mouse. 

Digestion of food depends on the proper 
function of the digestive apparatus and 
the digestive apparatus of a tired and 
excited animal will not function any more 
than the hands and feet of men will 
function if overtired. As a matter of 
fact, you may drive your feet to do things, 
but you cannot drive the digestive tract to 
digest food unless it is in fit condition to 
do the work. If food is placed in the win 
dow on a hot summer day it takes a very 
short time before it begins to putrefy. If 
placed in the stomach when the stomach 
is not in fit condition to function, it will 
also putrefy as the stomach is always as 
warm as a hot summer day. 

Everyone knows that if he eats a meal 
when he is tired, he has a more or less 
uncomfortable time for a while. His 
digestive organs are not in good condi- 
tion and will not digest the food which 
has been placed in the stomach. Why 
then should we put food in the stomach 
when it will not be digested? Something 
must happen to this food. 
tired, we are 

is commonly 


liable 
known as 


If we are very 
to have what 
ptomaine poisoning with vomiting and 
diarrhea or we may die immediately from 
acute indigestion. If we are less tired 
we have more or less poisoning but not 
enough to cause the distressing symptoms 
mentioned above. If we are frightened 
or worried, much the same thing happens. 
The food we eat will not digest or not 
entirely digest; the part which is not 


digested putrefies and poisons us. This 
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poison kills off the normal flora of the 


intestinal tract, causing constipation ; part 


oft it 1s absorbed and slowly poisons the 


system, affecting different individuals in 
different wavs according to the amount of 


potson and the metabolism of the patient. 


STOMACH 


The 


largely dey 


AND SMALL INTESTINE AT FAULT 


this condition has been 


to the care of the large 


reliet of 
oted 
intestine, it being considered as a source 
from 
little 


stomach or 


Very 

the 
It is my 
belief that intestinal toxemia is caused by 
food and that, there- 
fore, the stomach and small intestines are 


which all the trouble came. 


attention has been given to 


the small intestine. 
the indigestion of 


at fault rather than the large intestine. 
ood taken into the mouth, masticated, 
passed on into the stomach and then into 
the upper intestine, is gradually digested 
under normal conditions; the digested 
part of it 
the intestinal mucosa. 


is removed by osmosis through 
The debris which 
the normal 
flora of the intestinal tract and is passed 


is left is then attacked by 
off by the intestines in a semi-solid state, 
the that 
disposed of, this semi-solid condition be- 
the normal peristaltic 
intestine. 


in much same way sewage is 


ing essential for 
action of th 

If the 
only 


food putrefies, this poison not 
enters the system with the digested 
food but part of it kills off the normal 
flora in the intestinal tract or retards their 
action so that a hard mass instead of a 
soft mass must be pushed down through 
Many kinds of lubri- 
make this 


kinds of cathartics are given to 


the intestinal tract. 
cants advised to easier. 
Many 
increase the peristaltic action of the in- 
testinal tract. fed to the 
patient to reéstablish normal conditions 
The cultures are 
same toxemia that de- 


are 


Cultures are 
in the imtestinal tract 
destroved by the 
stroyed the culture in the first place. The 
It does 
not inhibit the absorption of poison from 
putrefied food. Cathartics remove the 
and the 
poison, but have not destroyed the con- 


lubricant acts only as a lubricant. 


debris may remove some of 
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dition which formed them and 
doubtful value. 
medicine will alwavs fail to cur 


are of In otl 
tion unless accompanied by a ret 


the causes. 
CONSTIPATION 


The general public is of tl 
that constipation is the cause o} 
tion and consequently wheneve: 
the 
indigestion, they immediately d 


indigestion or anything 


either with 
the 
cathartic, or 
the 
cause of 


some pI 


selves 


medicine, ingredients of w 
take some catharti 
condition. Constipation 1 
indigestion, but is « 
indigestion and, therefore, in 

eliminate this condition it is neces 
the t 

caused it. In other words, it ts 
that the indigestion be treated rat 


the constipation. 


us to do something for 


SPECIAL DIETS 


At present special diets are 
Some men advise fruit juices, ot 
vise prepared foods of differet 
others no meat, no salt, no sugar, 
that 
certain 


we all know certai 
affected by 
poison them, as is evidenced by 


following 


course, 
are foods 
in certain individuals, 
gestion of strawberries, or the ¢ 
eggs. 

Putrefaction probably takes pl 
quickly in some foods than in ot! 
given a normal individual in a 
environment, | do not 
much difference what 
him. That same individual in 
normal condition will be affected 
kind of food he may eat. Of cours 
are of value as a means of cuttn 


believe it 


food 1S 


the amount of food each person pl 
Most 


eat much more than 1s necessary ai 


his stomach to be digested. 


sequently throw a greater strain 01 
digestive apparatus than is advisa 


Food is seasoned and flavored 
we will be tempted to eat more, a! 


THe PsyCHOLOGY OF 


iting more has a very great 
e digestive system. I think 

he advised to eat cautiously 
hen they are hungry. Our 
ing three meals a day is a 
ople are forced to eat when 
Feeding chil- 
different 
adults at hours. 
lo not care they 

They should never be 


need any food. 
ilar hours is very 
regular 
to eat 
e fed 
der any condition. However, 

of American parents feel 

must eat in order to grow 

to keep well. Therefore, if 
instinct warns him that he 
eat, the parents over-rule this 
force him to eat, thus making 


CHILD'S ENVIRONMENT 


1 large extent makes his own 
and lives in it, suffering ac- 
(his is not true with a child, 
t must live the environ- 
by other people, usually its 

\ tired father or mother at- 
liscipline a child when they, 
really need disciplining. This 

sually takes place at meal time, 

one time during the day when 
is all together. The child be- 
et: the food is not digested ; 
the 


in 


msequence metabolism is 


food in the form 


i'r ice cream at all hours of the 


are given 


of the voung children in this 
in their 


lollvypops 


lay with 


ind when meal time comes they 


the poor child has no say in the 


for instinct tells them 
their 
She 


re to eat 
uld 


not 


not eat. However, 


so easily convinced. 


that a child must eat in order to 


mg. So she tempts him with 
down beside him 


with a 


sits 
herself 


and 


or 


him spoon 


im to eat. 


child were a dog he 


\Vhen such a child goes to school 


would bite 
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he is more or less peevish and gets into 
trouble with his teacher ; consequently his 
entire day may be spent in very unhappy 
surroundings, and if surroundings are 
unhappy they certainly will be unhealthy. 
Therefore, his metabolism will be upset 
and he will be a prey to disease. 

In order to keep a child healthy he 
must be kept happy; he must not 
forced to eat when he does not want to 
eat; and he must not to eat 
Children worry much 
Some 


be 
be allowed 
unless he is rested 
more than most people are aware. 
of them have the cares of the universe 
on their shoulders. As most children live 
in crowded communities, they must be 
constantly on their guard against all kinds 
of things, street cars, automobiles, trains 
They have no place to 
They are con- 


and such things. 
play where they are safe. 
stantly in fear of something, 
upset their digestion and their metabo 
lism. Many of them congregate and play 
together; this leads to fights which up- 
sets their digestion. 


which also 


NEW JERSEY PLAN 


When a child is admitted to the New 
Jersey Orthopedic Hospital, he is put to 
bed in a beautifully decorated room where 
of light 

with 


there is plenty and air; he is 


given something which to amuse 


himself ; every effort is made to cheer him 
up as he has just left his parents and 1s 


consequently unhappy. If possible, his 


pain is immediately relieved. Routine ex 


aminations are not made until we have 


gained his confidence. If he 1s old enough 
he is tutored and kept up to his grade 


\ hen school 


things with 


in school. not in he 1s 


taught to 
hands, thus keeping his mind occupied 


various do his 
amused and 


their 


The vounger children are 


taught to do various things within 


capacity. They have music of some form 
Every bed in the hospital has 


every day 
a radio headpiece within reach; every 
ward has a Victrola, the piano ts played 
least they 


musical 


for them and once a week at 
taught singing 


Sunday 


are Chere is a 


program every afternoon. They 
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are taken out-of-doors in the sun every a man has to rush his work in orde 

day, if possible. Some members of the get in a game of golf, and then swe: 

Board of Trustees visits the hospital each way around eighteen holes, upsetting 

day so that the patient constantly receives self mentally as well as physicall; 

the comfort and assurance of the layman injured himself rather than benef: 

as well as that of the physician and nurse himself. If he eats a big meal o1 
The nurse who cannot control her’ this he is harmed to a greater 


patient without fear or friction 1s im Kverybody is looking for some new 


mediately removed, as patients, if left of excitement to stimulate his 
alone, usually adjust themselves to their nerves, each time breaking down s 
surroundings. the structure which he calls his 

You will see from this that every effort Driving or riding in an automobik 
is made to surround the patient with an _ setting, especially following meals 
environment conducive to happiness and people contend that they drive ver 
contentment. With many of our patients and there are no bad effects fron 
this is all that is necessary to cure them. However, we see many patients w! 
When a patient is discharged a visiting sick from driving too constantly, 
nurse is sent to the home to instruct the 
parents as to the proper care which the 
child should receive. Installment buying is another so 

It is necessary to have the complete trouble which must be faced in 
cooperation and understanding of the country. A man buys more than he 


DEBT AND WORRY 


entire personnel of the hospital, as well pay for and then worries about | 
as that of the parents, to accomplish the 1s going to meet the payments. H 
results which we desire. get injured, in which case his incom: 
mediately drops to the amount ot 
pensation he receives. He is then 
Exercise in my opinion is very much worried by the regular visits of coll 
overdone. Everyone is led to believe at and by the time he is well from his 
present that he must exercise to keep well he is sick from worry. 
and that the more exercise he takes the | take very great exception 
better he will be. This may be true, but |iologists’ attitude that we can 
I doubt it. Animals exercise only in pur- nation of supermen. It is impossi 
suit of their food if left to their own the first place, to decide what chai 
sweet will. Would it not be well for us istics the offspring of any two giver 
to follow their example? ple will have, and two apparently 
We do everything in a rush, and brag individuals may beget children wh 
about it; this undoubtedly leads to many unhealthy. If the child is surround 
serious mistakes and much ill-health. The the proper environment, free fr 
average business man is impatient if he care and tribulation of life, the 
cannot put through a deal in a few hours. are that he will grow up healthy 
When he goe a foreign country to do happy. If he is not surrounded | 
business he complains that it takes so proper environment he will grow uy 
long to accomplish anything. He might or less sickly, regardless of his st 


learn something about how to live if he 


SUMMARY 


paid a little attention to what other 
peoples are doing [f you would be healthy and enjoy 
Golf ‘is a game, but as it 1s played by _ life certain rules must be obeyed 
the average man in this country it is 1. Never eat when you are tired 
changed into work and the benefits which 2. Never eat when you are upset by 


he should derive from it are lost. When or excitement 


ntur 


THE 


Mipw 


IF] \ PIONEER 


a child to eat when he does 


when you are going to do things Do not tore 
not want food 
anything you like when you 7. Keep a child out of excitement as much 
as possible 
u must have three meals 8. Do not scold him at meal time 
9. See to it that he gets plent ol rest 
THE NURSE-MIDWIFE—A PIONEER 
MARY BRECKINRIDGE, R.N 
rector Kentucky Committee for Mothers and Babies, Wendover, K\ 
LLUWIFE is not a pioneer, but’ and Ireland. The word * midwife” there, 
! The mid- too, was in such disrepute that Miss 


rse as a midwife. 
ng is so ancient that the medi- 
rsing professions, in even their 

tions, are parvenus beside it. 
pastoral age, in the springtime 

there was need for the mid- 
. calling it is more than primae 
In the continental 
World the 


of de- 


primordial. 
the Old 

kept abreast 
ts, the position of the midwife 


where 
modern 


d and assured, and something 
descent 1s kept still in the 
known—* wise 


which she its 


‘earth mother.” 
DISREPUTE 


A NAME IN 


t one to quarrel with the good 


fastened on 
We 


de- 


ime of “ midwife,” 
of venerable usage 
the calling to become 


rough ignorance and supersti 


"1es 
wed 


| the name suffers unjustly, much 


ursing in the Gamp days before 


e 


Nightingale. In the late 19th 


in England, when midwifery had 


] 


| tl 


as low an ebb as it ts with us 
group of English gentlewomen, 
the Midwives’ Institute, and 
ie ball rolling that was to eventu 
ational status under the Central 
Scotland 


s Board of England, 


wre the Publi Tealth Nursing Section of 
Public Health Association at the Fifty 
Meeting at Cincinnati, O., October 19 


loutsa Hubbard once said to Miss Rosa 


lind Paget: “‘ My dear, I wish there was 
another word for you; it would be so 
awkward if we used it just when the 


footman came in to put on the coals.” 


In the Kentucky Committee we have 
accepted the term * midwite ” and grafted 
it on that of “nurse.” To the people 
we are serving it is the term in use, and 
any other, such as “ obstetrical nurse,” 
would onlv confuse them 

THE RURAL MOTHER 
In this discussion my point of de 
parture is not going to be the medical 
profession, greatly as I honor it, or the 
nursing profession of which | am a mem 


ber. My point of departure is the rural 
mother, because once I was a rural mother 
and I understand her position—that ts 
why I became a midwife, feeling that 
the midwife only could reach the rural 
mother’s deepest need 
PLACENTA PRAEFVIA CASES 
(his position is not academic or the 

retic with those of us who live in the 
heart of the country districts. In July, 
one of our prenatals, a woman with six 
little sons, living on Bad Creek, 32 miles 
of muleback travel from the railroad, 
began bleeding slightly This was re 
ported by the nurse-midwife living in that 
district to the supervisor and to me 
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Meanwhile she sent a man on horseback 
over to Bell County for the nearest doctor. 
He was awa\ I might add 
that the only Leslie County doctor (a very 
fine one, but only one for 10,000 people 
in 373 square miles) was also away on 
The doctor nearest in Harlan 
(another day’s ride away) could 
fourth county, 


on vacation. 


holiday 
County 
not come; so we tried a 
Perry, on the opposite end of Leslie from 
Bad Creek, and one of the Hazard doctors 
put aside his practice to answer our call. 
He rode 7 hours on horseback to reach 
Wendover, our nearest center. There we 
gave him a fresh horse, some sandwiches 
and a guide, and he rode through the 
night 3 longer reached the 
patient (a placenta praevia) and saved 


hours and 
her life 

Ten days later another prenatal in quite 
Bull Creek, 
doctor this time 


district, on began 
The nearest 
was the one in Hazard, 24 miles away, 
on horseback. When we sent him word we 


another 
bleeding. 


thought we had another placenta praevia, 
and he said: “‘ Good Lord, you are having 
an epidemic of them,” and began riding 
in our direction. But this mother did not 
hold out so well as the other 


of blood was terrific 


The loss 
She went to pieces, 
so the nurse-midwife had a neighbor give 
and she went in and got the 
lived The doctor 
that nurse had not 


chloroform, 
The 
wrote me later: “ If 
had the courage to plunge in and take 


babv. mother 


hold, there would have been a dead patient 
before I got there.” 


OBSTETRICAL GENIUS REACHES BUT A 


FRACTION OF MOTHERS 


These true stories illustrate why those 
of us who live in country districts feel as 
Our point of departure cannot be 
than herself. 
\nd of what avail is it to her that we pile 
erect costly buildings in 


we do 


other the rural mother 


Pelion on Ossa 


the cities, and perfect the obstetrical 


reach 
only 


genius of a few yreat men to 


fraction 
These buildings and 


with super-perfect care a 
of our motherhood ? 
these men are not used in the training of 
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the only people who can reach t! 
mother. That is why our mater: 
tality rate is the highest of all a 
to the Children’s Bureau, January 
That is why in our history as a na 
have lost more women in childbirt 
men in battle. 
thousand of 


That is why two | 
our weakest and 1 
fenseless citizens pass annually 
dark cradle to another with hard] 
between. 

It is not the big things we ar 
but many 
that matters. It is as though in 
expected ten thousand wounded, 
ranged our resources so as to give | 
care to three thousand and no car 
to seven thousand, leaving then 
battlefield just as they fell, to di 
creep home mutilated and unbef: 


how mothers we 


THE YOUNG WOMAN’S BATTLI 
Maternity is the young woman's 
field. 
more mutilating than war, and 
orable as all the laws of God. T! 
But for her there 
trumpets 
farmstead wl 
beati 


It is more dangerous, more 


no escaping it. 
no drums beating or 
Off on the lonely 
heart of 
always in its peasant populatio1 
iation’s true heart 
facing her agony and danger that t 


true \merica is 


the young m 
of America may come into life. I! 
what we are doing in cities that 
for her, but the service actually 
wav off there. 

Every day and night at our four 
of the Kentucky Committee in t 
which is 


hundred square miles, 
country our service covers as yet, Ww 
expectant mothers registered. An 

may come the call: “ Hey, woma 
woman is needing vou,” and the 

midwife of the Kentucky Committ 
her lantern and rides off to the little 
on the creek bed, where life is stru 
to enter and threatening its toll o 
Ly the bedside of the mother who 
us—that is where our work must be 
Only there will the death rate be cut 
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ny care of Alabam Sizemore Each of our nurse-midwives lives at a 
ne Creek to-night when her’ center? in the heart of her district of 
On that answer, and only not more than a radius of 5 miles, which 
swer, hang the vital statistics is about 78 square miles. Each such dis 
t their most vulnerable point. trict has its own local district committee, 
with chairman and secretary, which meets 
SUPERVISION OF OBSTETRICS 


those fifteen other nations report and advise with her In every 
iternal death rates than ours county. however isolated. there 


monthly at the center to get the nurse's 


are to 


that we lack? No better he found leading citizens capable of di 


rsing services, if as good, recting affairs. Those of Leslie County 
enters of civilization! But are on-our local committees, and words 
and all one thing which we fail to express our gratitude to them for a 
utogether, and that is skilled cooperation which has made our work 
rained in the obstetrical cen- possible. 
pervised by the state, for each 
her in Highlands and Alps, 
\pennines. May not the con In fees we again folk 


CHARGES 


ore than haphazard? Those Highland system of making a_ yearly 
ive supported the venture of charge of $1.00 which covers all services 
kv Committee stake our all but midwifery. Where this has not 
wW been paid, 25 cents is charged for a nurs 


ing visit. Five dollars is our midwifery 
NG NURSING AND MIDWIFERY 


fee and we will take produce in payment, 
is to our methods. We think = such as hav and fodder for our | 
Saxon plan of combining nurs- or the husband's labor. For this 
idwifery in country districts give prenatal care (the earliest possible), 
into our American tradition delivery service. and full postpartum 
ntinental system of specializa nursing for 10 days he case of the 
nomically more feasible in two placenta praevia cases, peciale 
lhe famous Queen’s Nurses — both patients day and night from the time 
under the generalized bleeding began until de ‘ry. Otherwise 
ar alter vear a maternal both patients would have « 
that of the national, and The midwife never le her patient 
f ours in the United once she is in labor. staving lavs and 


‘ 
midwifery service cares nights in the home if need be We think 


» fittvy thousand women the support and help eiven thro 
long hours of the 
on the outcome. Because 
HEBRIDES PLAN A GUIDE - 
trained in midwifery, 
ve arrived at our plan of org the normal cases throug 
ognize the abnormal and 
rides of the plan followed by at 
h Highlands and Islands Crown 


sion, of which Sir Leslie MckKen- 


istern Kentucky after a stu 
anv cost. from anv « 
must be had, carr\ 
until it comes 


Ohse 

t lwifers 
lee Institute, 
B.M B.Ch.Oxon 


St. Thom 


} t hig 
¢ 
» 7 er 
ra 
\ \ F_R.C.P ‘ ‘ 
Hospital my ow e, We 
» 
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MANY GIVE THEIR SERVICES 
[In our general policies and finances we 
are guided by a state committee, which is 
a sort of a Who’s Who in Kentucky, of 
leaders in professional and social and edu- 
cational life. The metropolitan physi- 
clans and surgeons in our group, and 
many others beside these, have given their 
services for special cases of all kinds 
which we have carried down to them out 
of the mountains. Several doctors have 
come up to us and held clinics, again 
giving their services. The Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad, most public spirited 
of corporations, issues passes for all indi- 
gent cases and their nurses. From the 
State Board of Health, whose chief, 
Arthur T. McCormack, M.D., has been 
our big friend from the beginning, we 
receive our licenses to practice midwifery 
and more kindness and help than we can 
ever repay. 


TRAINING FOR NURSES 


Our nurses are all required to pass the 
English, Scotch or Irish Central Mid- 
wives Board examination in midwifery, 
with its prerequisite in training, to qualify 
on our staff. Several American nurses 
have done this and we have also English 
nurses This gets our demonstration 

way. Similar training must, how- 
ever, be provided in this country to nurses 
is midwives, or to midwives as _ such, 
before the need of Alabam Sizemore is 
met on every Hurricane Creek. 

ur nurses are either trained or ex- 
perienced in public health before coming 
to us. 

\t the request of the State Board 
of Health we give typhoid vaccine and 
toxin-antitoxin. Such has been the re- 
sponse that typhoid and diphtheria (that 
most terrible scourge of isolated children) 
have been almost wiped out of the dis- 
tricts we cover. We have given thou 
sands of inoculations in the two vears of 
our existence. In one district alone we 
gave over five hundred in a month. One 
nurse has given as many as 140 in a single 
morning 
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BEDSIDE NURSING THE ENTRE;: 


We believe the reason our prev 
work has been so successfully 
is because we also give bedsick 
care, with emphasis of course on its t 
ing values. To illustrate, near] 
ago we opened up a new area wi! 
modern work had ever been don 
not even from a mission statio1 
formed district committee o/ 
citizens and planted two nurse-n 
there with horses and saddle bh 
began. 

Only two or three people came 
first health clinics. Then there came 
epidemic of influenza with son 
monia. We nursed the sick—onl 
but it was good nursing and they 
well, even the desperately ill pneu 
Then they began coming to the « 
seventy and eighty strong. 

All the arms in that area are s! 
with vaccines ; and we have separat 
beds, and screened houses, and out 
man making public addresses for sanit 
toilets and advising hookworm tre 
and many other activities. We bel 
bedside nursing. We think it hu 
and then, too, in public health 
open sesame. 

\ll summer the babies in Leslie ‘ 
are ill with “summer complaint ” 
dirty water and milk and flies and 
food. We nurse them: we g 
to sponge them and give high 
Now, many homes are screened, 
cribs; and wells are chlorinated 


» el 
als 


potatoes and eggs are baked and 
EDUCATION THROUGH THE CHII 


The Sadhu Sundar Singh tells | 
the Himalavas he met a man trv 
drive a cow and calf over the rivet 
they would not be driven. Then he | 
coaxing with hay, but to no purpose 
Sadhu said to him: “ Take up the 
in your arms and carry it and the m 
will follow ’—which was done. \\ 
we have restored a baby, we hold 
mother forever after in the hollew 
our hands. 
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ect of what we are doing 1s to 
~ In Kentucky we have a race 
‘Fair Play.” That is the 

we invoke in those who differ 

» methods, and we ask them 
er, as William James reminds 


is by our fruits we are to be 


not by our roots. 


all are, we puny human beings 
weak endeavors after good ” 
hrough space together on this 
planet, each of us with a wish 
hit in our generation, as we can 
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We have in common all the things that 
are bigger than ourselves. The largest 
telescopes through photographic plates, 
after several hours exposure, take an im 
pression of distances beyond any the eye 
It is estimated that the fat 
in the heavens 


can reach. 

thest nebula 
be photographed is so distant that the 
light has taken a hundred and forty mil 
lion years to reach us. We of the Ken 
tucky Committee have hitched our wagons 


which may 


to these stars, believing that ‘* whatever 


doth make manifest is light.”’ 


DRAMATIZING 


] he 
magazine 


rt story contest carried on by 
Health Nurse, the official 
mal Organization for Public Health 
losed October 15 with a total of 136 
ynitted. The 
the judges, who are: 


stories are now in the 


Haven Emer- 


i Foley, Julia Lathrop, Florence 
Fox 


Publi- 


ommittee hoped to insinuate the idea 


James Rorty and Elizabeth 


sing the short story contest the 
while occasionally to 
that 


adventure, 


s really worth 


some incident so 


experience or 
become aware of the 


and the intimate comradeship that 


moment bring into a day's routine 
it gives a new impetus to living 

appear these re 
the judges “We 


tedious task. On 


one of antic! 
ynewhat 


| icket of 


we 


receipt ol! 
New 


Sunday 


manscripts from the 


closeted ourselves one 


them and make a preliminary selection 


he afternoon, brushing a tear away, 


the last others 


Sabbath 


manuscript on several 


first choice,’ feeling that the 


THE 


DAY'S WORK 


had brought us rare spiritual refreshment, so 
deeply and repeatedly had we been moved both 
to pity and mirth Sitting tor a while in 
reverie, as the dusk gathered, we had a feeling 
that 


and 


of profound thanksgiving. Thanksgiving 
full of 


despair, nurses have it in their power to make 


in a world so ignorance, distress 


life easier and brighter and that so many are 
using this power with gentleness, kindness and 
1 oblige. We 


that the high praise bestowed on publi 


r¢ joiced 
health 


earned by the 


a deep sense of noblesse 


nursing is often so justly 


strength, the wisdom, the understanding sym 


pathy of many nurses. We were glad that 
many perceive the true inward beauty of peor! 
outwardly commonplace and find so much of 


significance in their work besides its routine 
and that they are gaining the faculty of giving 
sensitive 


had 


a calling as 


expression to their perceptions We 


were gratetul that we chosen so beautitul 


and gracious nursing tor our tit 


work and yearned to close our desk, to d 


with 
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uniform and go forth 


Public Health 


the old grey 


again 


Vurse, Nov 


bag in hand 
p. 531 
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THE PREPARATION OF ANNUAL HEALTH 
REPORTS * 


IRA V. HISCOCK, Fetiow A.P.H.A. 


{ssistant Professor of Public Health, Yale School of Medicine, 
New Haven, Conn. 


AND 


HAMPSON JONES, M.B.C.M. (Epry.), M.D., A.P.H.A. 


Commissioner of Health, Baltimore, Md 


\ND MUNICIPAL govern- 
ments have long been accustomed to 
for the con- 
believed 


provide in their tax levies 
duct of 
conducive to better living conditions and 
the promotion of the health of the people. 

The money needed for health activities 


at one time was appropriated by legisla- 


activities which were 


tures or city councils. An order was 


drawn on the treasurer for the sums 


“unexpended balance 
The forward 
taken in recent vears by state and munict- 


needed out of any 


in the Treasury.” steps 
pal governments have led to the adoption 
if the Budget This 
veloped a more business-like management 


System. has de- 
especially for the pro- 
\ department of 
having been provided 


ot departments, 
vision of health work. 
health, 
with a fixed sum of money to promote the 


therefore 


health of the people during the following 


vear, ought to prepare at the end of that 


vear a statement of its activities, the 
mount of money expended for each type 
and the probable result. Such 


1 statement or report is not oniy for the 


activity, 


nstruction of the legislators and higher 


fficials, but also for those who are em- 


»ploved in health work elsewhere and the 
Stand Health 
M_D., 
Committee on Adminis- 
23 1927 Presented to 
f the American Public 
Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting 


ttee on 


impson ones 
Hamy 
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citizens in general, who might 
terested in the fate of the tax-dollar 
the returns that are made by its eo 
ture. 

The statement may be frequent! 
and accepted that such reports are : 
read, at all events seriously, except 
sibly by a few health officials, 1 
no reason, however, for not carefu 
cording our activities and their aj 
results. On the contrary, there 
least three 
correct reports: 

First: As our people become 
educated in self government, they 
more and more that there shall be 
and fewer mutations in office. 

Second: Those who assume the 
of a director of health activities will 
useful the records of their predec« 
which may and fail 
and the probable reasons therefor. 

Third: lf a full report is expect 
health ther 
stimulus to the 


reasons for full 


FOr 


sh ww successes 


demanded of workers, 
offered a strong 
sponsible head and his assistants t 

forward their best efforts throughout 
vear to show their value in their s« 

positions in preserving and promotin; 
health of the public. A healthy riv 
is also produced among the several 

divisions of a health department to n 
perma! 


a good showing in_ the 


publication. 
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ill 


ne part of health work. 


RBTAINED THROUGH EDUCATION 


ss of health activities results 
m studies of officials and their 
also from the education of 
This education is obtained 
veh personal experiences or 
experiences of others. The 
ducation in our public and 
hools regarding the promotion 
or example, will produce a 
citizenry and one 
to suggestions as to methods 
n that may from time to time 
health officials. This educa- 
promoted by monthly bulle- 
uted among the teachers for 
e children; but a more per- 
ord is provided through an 


ublication, for distribution 
i\rious important groups of 
inity, locally and elsewhere, 
also note the results of such 


FORM AND CONTENT 
hen should be published’in An- 
orts in order to meet the varied 
needs of this hoped-for read- 

somewhat critical group? 

first place it must be realized 
number of activities will vary 
¢ to local conditions, and whether 
munity is urban or rural. Every 
should be set forth clearly, as 
imount and character of the work 
ned, and the number of persons 
| to do such work. There is prob- 
every community some one per- 
group of persons who for one 
or another, is antagonistic to all 
This makes 
ially important that the work per- 
| in every activity be critically ex- 
to make clear the for a 
performance. 


needs 


lenever a new activity is undertaken, 


nual Report for that year should 
1 a clear statement of the reasons 


the undertaking. This may show, for 
imple, that it was or is impracticable to 
mplish the same result by extending 


lik PREPARATION OF ANNUAL HEALTH ReEpoRTS 


the work of another division, 


such a procedure might avoid 


in what might be rightly termed the over 


head charges. 
The director of health or othe 


in authority should, in each Annual k« 
port, point out the failures and successes 
in health work and give, if possible, his 
He should direct 


opinions therefor. 


minds of his readers more especially to 
new fields of work, or to enlargement oj 


old ones, to the end that the 


jectives of health work may be obtained 


Lessened morbidity rate 
Lessened mortality rate 
Increased physical and mental 


the citizens 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE 


While there are published annually se 
there 


eral valuable health reports, 


seems to be room for improvement. 


outline has been prepared in order 


sent a few specific suggestions for con 


sideration form and 
content. 


to 


regarding 


suggest somewhat detailed 


statistical tables and forms for presenta 
It is not in 
to attempt to 


tion of other pertinent data. 
the minds of the 
annual 


writers 


standardize reports. It 


lieved, however, that a certain amount ot 
uniformity of outline is desirable, and that 
there are certain important facts which 
It is hoped 


every report should contain. 


that the following outline may prove use 
ful in whole or in adapted form to those 
who are annually called upon to prepare 


health reports. 


OuTLINE FOR HEALTH DEPARTMENT REPORTS 
I. Groups to be reached 
1. Official bodies, such as 
Chief executive 
Appropriating body 
Board of Health or Public Health 


Council 
Other public health workers 
Local and other 
3. The general public, through 
Newspapers 
Libraries 
Other channels 


al 


x 
Ithough 


three ol] 


ethcren ot 


It is proposed in a later report 
forms 


rson 
person 


the 


still 
\n 
to pre 


subject 


of 


Is Ix 


interesting 
development 5. Statistical tables 
a. Classified financial state: 
of money expended and per capita 
b Morbidity tables 
statistical data concern c. Mortality tables. (Internat 
may be abbreviated in sn 
Serve as a mediui f exchange of ideas Alphabetical index at the back 
between health organizations in reports of 50 pages or over 
B. Mechanics 
An arrangement for publicatior 
nts months after close of fiscal 
lable « ntents at the front calendar) year 
\n organization chart of the department 8. An attractive but conservative « 
xecutive of rs’ brief outline of out 9. Good paper, adapted to char 


standing features of the year’s work, new report 


projects or methods developed, trends of 10. Good printing, readable type 


population statement, 11. Carefully read proof 
statistics, new legisla- 12. Carefully selected and effective 
major accomplish tions, photographs, charts, et« 
mmendations and plans 13. A satisfactory method of distribut 
out rolling or folding 


chief activities. (In of 
larger organizations, this will consist of funds are inadequate for a good printed 
a carefully pre pared summary of the sideration may > given to the use oi 


; mimeograph, or zincograph devices. The 
work of each bureau or division.) De- = chow individuality 


SUGGESTED ForM OF FINANCIAL STATEMENT * 
(City of 100,000 Population ) 


For the vear ending December 31, 


Receipts Total 
Appropriations $171,190 
Other expenses 25.000 
Nursing fees 15,210 
Communicable disease hospital 20,000 
Miscellaneous pts 900 


Expenditures Salaries Maintenance Total 
\dministration 
\. Administration $11,000 5 $13,500 
B Public Health Education . 2,200 é, 4,200 
Vital Statistics 4.000 5 4,500 
Communicable Disease Control 
Epidemiology 6,800 ‘ 800 
B. Tuberculosis 6,406 900 
C. Venereal Diseases 6,400 a 900 
Child Hygiene 
\. Maternity, Infant and Preschool Hy 

gien 9.000 500 
B. School 20,500 2, ,500 


1 Budget Revised Plan of Health Organization for City of 100,000 Populat 
mmunity Health Organization, A.P.H.A., 1927 
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| iT e chiet activities otf veat mar statistical tables { 
ey per nt record of health with records of previous y 
\ ( 
stot arsenal ‘ 
tion of ordinat 
tor tuture 
| 
| 27 
$232,300 23 
Cent 
Ca 
4 
7.8 
4 
” 
10 


HE PREPARATION OF AN 


litures S 


Nursing 


es 


ible Disease Hospital 


Report was prepared with the codper 
so A.J.P.H., 3:595 (June), 1913 and 


NUAL HEALTH REPORTS 


Cents per 
] 


alaries Maintenance Total capita 


93,400 8 000 101.400 101 
8,500 1,000 9 500 


4.500 1,000 5,500 
4,500 600 5,100 
8,000 2,000 10,000 

20,000 


$205,200 $27,100 


ation of W. F. Walker, 
A.J.PH 17:963 (Nov 


SCREENING AND THE 


litation of the flooded areas of 
it was early apparent that the 
of those peoples in the inundated 
absolutely on getting a fairly 
this fall 
rious obstacle to getting a good 
potential probability of immense 
malaria developing about crop 
e as a result of the thousands of 
breeding areas for the Anopheles 


ngineers assigned to prevent just 

of good crops but no one to gather 

the futility of attempting to control 

squito breeding, and realized that 

») large a scale would be 

They therefore suggested 

Cross that a barrier in the form 

creening be put between the known 

rriers and the mosquitoes to break 

malaria. Further investigation 

it the U. S. Public Health Service 

ped a cheap, simple and _ efficient 

for plantation homes and as three- 

the problem of screening is one of 

rs, the plan was made to adequately 

this type of screening as many 
es as funds would allow. 

1 Cross financed this work and the 
Engineers of the U. S. Public Health 
ind the state boards of health super- 

field operations By the time that 
red tape was cut and appropriations 
ullable, only a possible 10 weeks re- 
before the usual peak of the malaria 
[Individual measurements for the homes 
be made, the homes actually selected 
health departments, contracts for ma 

placed, labor forces recruited, factories 


MISSISSIPPI FLOOD 


for the manufacture of screen doors estab 
lished, and arrangements for the installation 
at the homes made. In spite of the lateness of 
the start, in spite of the protests of persons 
who were supposed to know and said that the 
thing could not be done, the thing was done 
and 24,000 screen doors were made and 8,000 
malarious families’ homes carefully screened, as 
a protection to the communities This work 
was carried on in the flooded areas of four 
states: Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Louisiana. Wherever it has been possible to 
grow a crop in the flooded areas fairly good 
ones have been or are being harvested, and 
while malaria is present as always, there has 
been no increase in the flooded areas over that 
of the other parts of the South and no serious 
epidemics of great importance have occurred 
The sanitarians engaged in this work can feel 
justly proud of the somewhat pioneer work 
which has been done this past summer 

Calamities do not as a rule occur without 
some benefits or, as we may say, some redeem 
ing feature. Less than 5 per cent of the rural 
families of the South are living behind screens 
and as a result of the flood if screening 
becomes more prevalent in the country dis 
tricts a decided step forward in living condi 
tions and in disease prevention will have been 
accomplished 

As a result of the screen work it has been 
shown that the annual cost of screening the 
home is less than the cost of mosquito bars 
usually purchased by the family, and an oppor 
tunity has therefore been created in an almost 
untouched field for the merchant, health worker, 
and manufacturer, which can be made to react 
to the personal gain of each—H. A. Johnson 
U. S. Public Health Service. 
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EDITORIAL SECTION 


statements ot supposed f 
re not to be regarded 


ich statement 


write 
in Pul 
of the Associat 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman 
Dustin, Px.D., E. R 


Henry | 


OUR FIFTY-SIXTH 
meeting we 


where 


return 
the first scien 
\ssociation was held 
met in 
able to 


ev would scarcely 


pioneers who 
rly davs been 
t] 
city which Cin 
however, that 
that those of 


fter are carrying on 


to see 


they began. 


ram was the 


the best 


most 
ich has 
this or any other 
ot sections has 


wn so now aftord an 


we 
health 
and 


workers 1n 
the 
are 


opportunity to public 


every line to meet discuss 


particular problems in which they 
mncerned Indeed so valuable 


papers are presented to the various sec 
tions at the same time, but in different 


that it is impossible for 


in which one ts interested 


llowever, this 1s 
while we 
the 
rather than 


side, and 


lifficulties in situa 


t1on, extension 


curtailment on. 


Foes 


from topics of such great 


is hard to single out those of 


reatest importance, so it will not be 


interest it 
the 


attempted. A review of titles presented 


Hayuurst, M.D., 
Vaucun, D.P.H., James A. 7 
\. Wrinstow, Dr.P.H., WALTER S 


ANNUAL 


Mana 
CHAMP! 
LL.B 


FRISBIE, C. Ner 


CALVER, 
MerrILL E 


Homer N 


MEETING 


ates a very strong tenden 


the study of foods in their relati 
building up of the body as well 


possible danger as carriers of 


An entire session was given 


another to nutrition 


poisoning, 
1 special emphasis was laid upor 
and their relation to food val 
connection with this subject, as 

our session attracted an unusual 
of prominent men and women wl 
done notable work along these li 
there 


and 


uldition, were 
health 


indirectly 


papers 
hvgiene educatio1 


directly and considet 


question of nutrition. 
Milk, a topic of 
much attention in 
The Public 


Engineering discussed requirement 


perennial 1 
received seve! 
tions. sechon on 
the pasteurization plants and the w 
of milk bottles, 
tion took forward steps in relation 
temperature 
the question of the holding time 


while the Laborator 


proper for pasteuri 
left to the engineers for furthet 
\ special session was given to tl 
cussion of milk problems in larg: 
The recent that the 
of Malta with its 
type, the Bacillus abortus, is quite w 


discovery 
fever, closely 

distributed throughout our country, 
nished one of the most interesting t 
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9 the ‘ . expressing the views f the 
Associa sSWZMMEEMs or opinions have been adopted by vote 
MazYcx P. Ray 
C. C. Youne, | is I 
ARTH P. Mi 
G. | A} ( | 
‘nnati now is 
their spirits at able 
] 
( ( CC! present 
ne to hear all 
(1) Tire nt 
) SOU ( 


T 


ia. This is a 
s readily 


bia, and in Japan. 


EDITORIAL 


In certain states 90 per 

ilk producing herds are said 
If it is finally shown that 

in cattle can be conveyed 
ugh milk with any degree of 


steps must be taken to protect 
from this newly 
will add another reason for 


pasteurization of 


discovered 


ipon the 
narket milk. 
e latest entrants in the field 
health is cancer control. Last 
nittee was appointed by the 
ers Section to draft a plan 
ntrol of this disease which 1s 
This 
been 


ming more prevalent. 
presented, has 
the Governing Council of the 
lt proposes a combination 
alth officers, physicians and 
ties especially devoted to the 
ancer, to carry the message 
to make a survey of the 

nd to adopt means for early 
control. No single subject 
importance was considered. 
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The exhibits were excellent, extensive, 
and admirably arranged. We must espe 
cially commend those demonstrating the 
methods ot health admunistra 
tion to which various health departments 
and health contributed. 
The interest of certain life 


public 


organizations 
insurance 
companies was evident, and one of the 
most attractive exhibits was made _ pos- 
sible through the liberality of the John 
Hancock Mutual 
pany. 


Life Insurance Com 


The attendance was good, although not 
quite as large as at the Cleveland meet 
ing. It was a great pleasure to all to see 
Dr. Peter Bryce, one of our oldest ex- 
presidenis, who has for 
been unable to attend. The Local Com- 
mittee made excellent arrangements and 
provided for the entertainment of guests 
liberal 
single feature was a dinner given by the 
Ohio Society of Sanitarians to the Asso 


several years 


on a scale. The most notable 


ciation, which was largely attended. 
Chicago was selected as the place of 
meeting for 1928. 


OPEN SEASON FOR TULAREMIA 


ypen season” for rabbits, and 
juently for tularemia begins 
with November and continues 
Relaxa- 


December and January. 


the game laws fills the markets 


rabbits, 10 per cent of which, 
to Francis,'! are infected with 
fatal bacteremia 
transmitted to man 
wounds of his skin, through his 


tiva, bv tick bite or fly bite. A 


ulcer at the site of infection, 
of the regional lymph nodes, 


low convalescence and late sup- 


of lymph glands contribute to 


is disablement which may last for 
ind which, in 17 of 407 reported 
resulted in death. 


cases of tularemia have been 


ed in 37 states, in the District of 


Discovered in 


the California ground squirrels in 1910 
by McCoy, of the Public Health Service, 
this disease of rodents and man became 
engrafted into the jack rabbits of the 
West and has advanced steadily across 
the continent, appearing in state after 
state, until there remains only a_ block 
of nine uninvaded states—the six New 
Kngland States, New York, New Jersey 
and Delaware. 

Any occupation in which rabbits are 
skinned, dressed or cut up may convey 
the infection. Ticks and flies found on 
horses, cows and sheep can also carry it 
Laboratory infections have occurred in 
those handling infected guinea pigs, rab 
bits or white mice, dead or alive, and in 
fected live ticks. In the West the infec 
tion is conveyed wild rabbits to 
man by the bite of wood ticks ( Dermacen- 
In the South, a number 


from 


tor andersont). 
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ot cases have been due to the bite of ticks 
In Utah and 
neighboring states the bite of the horse 
fly (Chry cops frequently 
conveyed the infection. 
occurred from the bite of the hog, squirrel 


of an undetermined species. 


has 
Other cases have 


dist alt 


and coyote, presumably contaminated by 
eating diseased rabbits. 

ticks 
lhe 
causative germ does not form spores and 
is killed at a temperature of 133° F. 
Rabbits should be thoroughly cooked 
before eating ( acid, formalin, 
corrosive and other 
distectants are effective. One attack pro- 

Immune 
ssible be emploved to dress 


hose handling infected animals, 


or flies should wear rubber gloves 


arbolic 
sublimate common 


tects from another 
should if pe 


rabbits and to handle infected laboratory 


persons 


animals. 
Prevention by inspection is impracti- 
the lesions to be looked for 
liver and spleen and these 


cable, since 
occur on the 
organs are found in only about 10 per 
rabbits in the market. 


cent dressed 


WHEN IS A 


T HE GREAT increase in the number 
of motor cars and of accidents due 
to careless driving has made this question 
of increasingly greater importance, since 


a fair proportion of accidents are due to 
and the authorities 


the effects of alcohol, 
whether or 
medical 
the 
Certainly a 


the 
testi- 
doctor 


must decide as to not 


driver was drunk. Since 


mony is frequently sought, 


is necessarily interested. 
drunken man has no business driving a 
car at high speed on a crowded highway. 
There is nothing which more clearly de- 
mands an alert mentality with coordina- 
tion of the muscles. Decisions must be 
arrived at quickly and accurately. Alcohol 
paralyzes the higher brain centers first, 
and impairs judgment. 

Many states and cities have passed 
penalizing the drunken 
driver. The penalties vary greatly. In 
Denmark a convicted drunken driver for- 


laws severely 


or Pustic HEALTH 


put in <¢ 
frozen, diseased 


Many rabbits are 


when 
main infective for three week 
sate after four weeks. 

Kast of the Mississippi Ri 
are protected for nine months 
November, December and Janu 
open, so that cases are most like] 
during these months. 

Rabbits 
killed are more apt to be sick 
which are lively and better ab! 
care of themselves. The era 
ticks, fleas and rabbits is pract 
Rabbits will not d 
account of the lick 
infected for life and are able t 
the infection through their eg 
No preventiv: 


which are easily 


pe yssible 
disease. 


next generation. 
nor curative serum 
and no drug has any special y 


has been 


REFERENCE 

Francis, Edward Tularemia 

Market. Pub. Health Rep., 
, 1923 


MAN DRUNK? 


feits his license for life, and t 
severity of the penalty is apt t 
its object in many cases. In Eng 
matter has become so important 
British Medical Association in 1 
pointed a committee to study 

employed for drunkenness and t 
improy 


extel 


mend modifications or 


This committee made an 
quiry into the regulations of a 
of countries as well as the pract 
vogue in England.' 

There seems to be no standard 
termining what is meant by being 
but in the 
may be accepted that the general 
drunkenness is “a condit 
which the individual is so affect 
alcohol that his judgment as a dri 
the discu 
owing to 


cases under consider 


ing of 


become impaired.” In 
which, 
affection, th 


those cases in 


disease or nervous 
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EDITORIAL SECTION 


specially susceptible to the 
have been considered, 
d practically these need not 
sideration, since the condi- 
ndividual and not the amount 
which has taken is the 
int. It must be remembered 
mperament of the individual 
rrounding conditions at the 
the alcohol have consider- 
in determining the effect. 
are conclusive 
idgment of the 
ical or otherwise, is generally 


usual tests 


witnesses, 


snion. 
little difficulty in determining 
‘ta man is thoroughly drunk, 
the most dangerous drivers 
ho are far from being inebri- 
ordinary sense of the term. 
ying men who have had only 
te amount of alcohol, which 
with good fellowship and pleas- 
ndings, have served to stimulate 
ese men may show an exuber- 
pirit which makes them drive 
and assume risks they would 
er ordinary circumstances. 
onsiderations give especial in- 


| paper* proposing the concentra- 
cohol in the urine as a test of 
on. After a number of experi- 


men who had taken various 
of alcohol Drs. Southgate and 
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Carter believe that this furnishes a fairly 
accurate method of determining the 
amount of alcohol been in 
gested. It is held that the renal epithelium 
has a selective action for alcohol in secre 
tion. The concentration of alcohol in the 
urine is held to give a fair index of the 
amount of alcohol which been in 
gested, as well as the time within which 
the bulk of it has consumed. <A 
sample of only thirty drops is sufficient 
for the determination. 

While the work seems unquestionably 
to mark a it is open to 
criticism and will certainly give mislead 
Since indi- 
to the 
it is possible 
amount 
which it has 


which has 


has 


been 


step forward, it is 
ing results in some cases. 
viduals react so differently same 
amounts of alcohol, even if 
to determine accurately the 
sumed and the time within 
been consumed, it will not serve to prove 
whether or not the individual was drunk 
in the legal sense of the term. 

The whole subject is full of interest for 
practically all nations, and especially for 
us in America, since we already have a 
motors per capita 


con- 


greater number of 
than any other country with no sign of 
having the saturation point. 
Even has solved this 
problem for us. 


reached 


prohibition not 


REFERENCES 
1. Brit. M. J. (Supplement), Feb 
2. Brit. M. J., Aug. 27, 1927. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A’ the meeting of the Governing Council the following officers for 1927-1928 


were elected 


President, Herman N. Bunpbesen, M.D., 
Commissioner of Health, Chicago, III 
First lice-President, GrEoRGE W FULLER, 
Consultant Sanitary Engineer, New York 

City 
Second lice-President, W.H. Peters, M.D., 
Health Commissioner, Cincinnati, O 


Third Vice-President, JAMES Roper 
Health Officer, Hamilton, Ont 

Treasurer (reélected), Louris IL. | 
Pu.D., Statistician, Metropolitan | 
surance Company, New York City 

Homer N. Carver has been reap 
Executive Secretary 


RESUME OF ANNUAL MEETING 


Charles Value Chapin, M.D., retiring Presi- 
dent of the Association, told the members that 
there remains much in the field of research and 
preventive medicine for them to do _ to-day, 
and that what is not known about maintaining 
and perfecting the health of mankind 1s far 
greater than what is known (see page 1109) 

The special Committee on the Control of 
Cancer, which presented its report to the 
Governing Council, was asked to serve for 
another year in order to follow up the recom- 
mendations of their report, which was ac- 
cepted. The committee recommends that the 
departments of health not only take official 
cognizance of the cancer situation but also 
carry out active work to combat it. 

“What Can We Do about Measles,” by 
George C. Ruhland, M.D., and A. Clement Sil- 
verman, accentuated the 3-year age period as the 
one showing the highest mortality from measles. 
Susceptibles of this age should be separated 
from those having the disease. Health officers 
should emphasize the use of an immune serum 
tor prevention and treatment 

In the paper on “ Administrative Control of 
Communicable Diseases,’ by Clarence  L. 
Scamman, M.D., and in the discussion which 
followed, it was claimed that epidemiologists 
are giving less attention to the environment 
and more to the infected individual. 

Kenneth Maxcy, M.D., of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, presented the story of typhus 
fever throughout the southern states. 

An innovation in the scientific program was 
the trial session on Epidemiology which at- 
tracted one of the largest audiences of the 


whole conference. It brought togethe: 
tory workers, vital statisticians, healt! 
and child hygienists. The two stril 
tributions were, “ An Epidemiological St 
Undulant Fever in Michigan,” by Paul 
M.D., and “The Age Dzistribution 
municable Diseases According to Size 
munity,” by Edward S. Godfrey, Jr 
Dr. Orr stated that undulant fever 
proved beyond doubt to come f: 
pasteurized cow's milk. His paper is a 
of sixteen cases of undulant fever w! 
personally investigated by the author 
the past fifteen months. Dr. Godfrey 
proves that practically all the comn 
diseases show a higher fatality rati 
large cities than in the villages and st 
because a higher percentage of cases 
children under 5 years of age. In thes 
are most fatal. On the other hand, 
rural sections show a higher case fata 
than the small villages due in all probal 
less medical attendance, less adequate 
care, and, to some extent, the higher per 
of cases in adult life. Typhoid fever 
prevalent in the cities and villages ot 
25,000 population and is least prevalent 
villages of less than 2,500. 

Emery R. Hayhurst, M.D. presented 
of pneumococcus infections as they ar 
enced by breathing gas combustions 

Wade Wright, M.D. urged that sar 
put forth every effort to bring into 
the application of uniform practice in r 
sicknesses. He also recommended that 
place with acceptable terms the eccentr 
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ymon in dealing with the industrial In the Child Hygiene Section Frances 
wage earners. Hollingshead, M.D. gave a most complete 
M.D. gave a paper on “Food, résumé of the Present Status of Pre-School 
{ Disease” in which he held that Hygiene in the United States. Dr. Hollings 
running too much to fads and head’s paper will make a valuable addition to 
ews which are more positive than’ the reference shelves of the preschool child 
pointed out that the many care- specialists 
are in progress at the present Lee K. Frankel, Ph.D. contributed many 
it the world are making it neces- valuable facts on maternal and infant hygiene 
e our teaching at quite frequent He strongly advocated the codperation of all 
public health workers, medical and nursing 
ittee on Administrative Practice professions, in a nation-wide effort to provide 
formal consideration the Ap- better and more maternal care 
Rural Health Work for ex- That a mental hygiene program should be 
ise by county health officers, the inaugurated by every public health officer was 
Record Forms for Public Health emphasized by LeRoy M. A. Maeder, M.D 
in outline for a style of annual Demonstrations showing the practical ap 
page 1152). plication of health teaching were given under 
lublin, Ph.D., in his paper on “ Ex the direction of the Public Health Education 
Registration Area,” expressed the and the Child Hygiene Sections, with the 
1928 will see a satisfactory regis- codperation of the National Dairy Council. A 
rths and deaths from all states in _ staff of the National Dairy Council directed a 
health circus, a fashion panorama and other 
s year, the session on “ Milk” made pleasing health education demonstrations 
ntributions to public health. One of The full text of the resolutions passed by the 
ng papers was that by William H Governing Council will be found on page 1162 
on “Thermal Death Point of of this issue. 
nmittee on Milk Products is consid- FUTURE MEETING PLACES 
thoroughly worked out milk code At a meeting of the Governing Council it was 
the auspices of the U. S. Public voted that future Annual Meetings be held in 
rvice which is being submitted to rotation in different parts of the continent 
areful consideration and criticism Seven districts were decided upon: Northeast, 
of the committee will not be ready Southeast, Great Lakes, Central, Southwest, 
tation for several months Northwest, Midwest 
1estion “Has Prohibition Promoted 
Health” was discussed by Louis I NEW OFFICERS FOR DELTA OMEGA 
D., and Haven Emerson, M.D., from New officers for Delta Omega, the honorary 
entific viewpoint public health fraternity, were elected at a din 
tblic health nurses gained much valu- ner held October 19 in Cincinnati, as follows 
nation from the excellent paper President, C.-E. A. Winslow, Dr.P.H., of Yale; 
Mrs. Mabel C. DeBonneval and Vice-President, Major Edgar E. Hume, M.D., 
rguerite A. Wales. They analyzed Dr.P.H., of Johns Hopkins, and Secretary, 
nursing work with the greatest ac James A. Tobey, Dr.P.H., of Massachusetts 
detail. In addition to this the nurses Institute of Technology 
the development of the Kentucky \ new Constitution was adopted and plans 


for Mothers and Babies made for future activities 


The Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting will be held in Chicago wn 1928 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Presented by the Committee on Resolutions, Edwin O. Jordan, Chairman, and adopted 
by the American Public Health Association at the Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting, Cin 
nati, O., October 17-21, 1927 

APPRECIATION W. Laidlaw, M.D., 


, Edmonton, Alta., Canada. 
1. Resoivep, that the thanks of the 


rion be rendered to his Honor the Mayor Richard H. Lewis, M.D.. 
and Corporation, to the Health Officers Raleigh, N. C. 

and Members of the Department of Health, 

to the Chamber of Commerce, to individual Henry G. May, M.D., 
members of the local Committee of Cin- Kingston, R. I. 


cinnati, and to the State Department of 


1 for thei ssistance ing 
Health for their a istance in promoting Beltane MA 
the arrangements of this meeting. 

Eloise Meek, M.D., 

In Memoriam Bellefonte, Pa 
WHEREAS, it is with deep regret that we 

Lt. Col. Henry Nichols, M.C., | 


Quarry Heights, Panama, C. Z 


record deaths of members of the Associa- 
tion, be it 
Reso_vep, that the Association express its Chas. E. Prior. M.D.. 
acknowledgment of the services to the Malden. Mass 

public health of the following members, 

and offers its sympathy to the families W. S. Putney, M.D., 
of the deceased Milford, Conn 


Wm. Rhame, M.D., 
Freeport, N. Y. 


Dr. Henrique Autran, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Thos. W. Salmon, M.D., 


James R Bear D.P.H.., New York, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, Fla 
€. Salter, 


Ernest S. Bishop, M.D., 
Baltimore, Md 


New York, N. Y 

Dr. Claude F. Shronts, 
ulius gel ) 
Julius Bra , M.D., Momence, III 


San Tex 
George N. Simpson, 


Dolfinger, 
Warren, O. 


Hills Gardens, N. Y 
Heman Spalding, M.D., 


‘aiso M.D 
W. W. Faison, M.D., Chicago, IIl 


Goldsboro, N. C 
J. W. Thayer, M.D., 


Fleischner, M.D., 
Gilroy, Calif 


Francisco, Calif 


Carey J. Vaux, M.D., 


4 ( 9 a -d \ ) 
rhat I.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Scarsdale, N. Y 
john A. Wesener, Ph.C., M.D., 


C. W. Goddard, M.D Chicerc. Ill 


Austin, Tex 

Isham G. Harris, M.D J. W. Wright, M.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y Erie, Pa 

lLoton Horton Albion G. Young, M.D., 
New York, N. Y¥ Augusta, Me 

| Thomas Kidder, M.D., Abraham Zingher, M.D., 
Woodstock, Vt New York, N. Y 
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4 
Sal 


or THE Pusiic 
rHe FeperaL GoveERNMENT 
Public Health 
has repeatedly gone on record 


\merican 
the codrdination of the public 


ties of the federal government; 


itions have been passed by 
ition endorsing the principles 
r Bill (H.R. 10125) introduced 
session of Congress, and com- 
he Association have been in- 


support this measure; there- 


it the American Public Health 

most strongly urges the 
Congress of the United States 
nto law as soon as_ possible 
is convened the principles of 
Ith correlation contained in the 
troduced at the last session of 

the Honorable James S$ 


{aANSDELL BILL 


the need for thoroughly co 
rt on the part of all govern 

es concerned with questions of 

Ith, and 

hat fundamental research is the 


foundation for all progress in 


problems, therefore be it 


it the American Public Health 


hereby approves the principles 


Ransdell Bill, S. 5835, introduced 


nate of the Sixty-ninth Congress 


nited States on March 2, 1927 


RNATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


or Deratus 
is has been brought to the 
f the Association that it is the 
f general hospitals throughout the 
use a classification of the causes 


differing from the International 


sification which is in use by United 


nsus Bureau therefore, be it 

hat the importance of and 
of classification of causes of 
brought to the attention of the 
Hospital Association with the 


that association will recommend 


ral adoption throughout the country 


tandard International Classiiucation 


oft death 


ASSOCIATION NEws 


and that the members « 


WHEREAS, the proper sanitation ot 
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Earty Diagnosis CAMPAIGN OF THE 


AssociaATIONS 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Wuereas, the records of clinics and sana- 
toria for tuberculosis patients in the United 
States indicate that not more than 30 per 
cent of the tuberculosis cases that are 
being diagnosed in such institutions are 
of a minimal or incipient character; and 

Whereas, the reports of physicians to 
health departments on tuberculosis are also 
decidedly incomplete, averaging less than 
two cases for each annual death through 
out the United States; and 

WuHuereas, the cure of tuberculosis is de- 
pendent upon the early discovery of the 
disease; and 

Wuereas, knowledge on scientific diag 
nosis of tuberculosis has now progressed 
to such an extent that it may be popular 
ized, both for the laity and medical 
profession; be it 

Resotvep, that the American Public Health 


Association join with the National Tuber 


culosis Association in every possible way 
to lend moral support and assistance 
in other ways to the proposed nation-wide 
campaign on the early diagnosis of tuber 
culosis, to be conducted by the national, 
state and local tuberculosis associations 
of the United States in March, 1928; and 
be it further 

Reso_vep, that through the American 
Journal of Public Health and in other 


ways, the Association give emphasis to the 


need for early diagnosis of tuberculosis 


f the Association 


be urged individually to codperate in this 


campaign 


CoMMISSIONED STATUS OF SANITARY 


ENGINEERS 


Reso.vep, that the American Public Health 


the 


Association favors the placing of 
regular sanitary engineer of the United 
States Public Health Service in the same 
commissioned status and with same travel 
allowances as the regular medical officers 
in that service, and therefore authorizes 
the continuance of its committee to act 
for the American Public Health Associa 


tion on that matter 


STANDARDS FOR SWIMMING Poo ts 


ming pools and other bathing places ts a 


ul 
tha 
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vital factor in the control of public health, 
and 
The Public 


Section of the 


W HEREAS, Health Engineering 


Public Health 
the Con 


American 


Association in co6peration with 


ference of State Sanitary Engineers 


through a competent joint committee, has 


adopted certain standards covering the 
design, construction, equipment, and opera 
tion of swimming pools and other bathing 
places, be it 

Association call upon all 
and all the 
public health to 


in having swimming pools and, so far as 


RESOLVED, that this 


of its members interested in 


promotion ot cooperate 


other bathing places so con 


possible, 


structed and operated as to conform to 


the standards adopted by the joint com 


mittee 


Smoke NUISANCE 


9 Wuuereas the advance of and of 


Me di al 


umprovement in 


science 
resulted in 
health 


Inventions great 


public and a 


the 


STATE SOCIETIES 


West Vireinia Strate Heattu 
Assoc IATION 
The West \ 


Association 


Public 


annual 


Health 


meeting 


irginia state 
hold its 
at Morgantown, November 21, 22 and 23, 1927 


the 


will next 


“ One ot aims of our Association is the 


propagation of health education throughout the 
We believe one method of 


is through organized groups in « 


state securing this 


ach county. In 


this way it would be possible to get representa 


tive in the various local communities 


persons 
together to discuss the needs and health prob- 
lems of their communities. This, together with 
a united effort to meet the needs and solve the 


problems, would give an unlimited health pro 


m in any county 

will 
the 
the 


Association and directly 


‘It is hoped that organization 
ultimately be 
This local organization 


Public Health 


with the State 


tormed in every county in 
will be 
County 
affiliated 


and from which advice and help can be secured 


Association, through 


[Two counties have laready formed such affiliated 


organizations, viz., Harrison County which was 


the pioneer, and Brooke County, a very close 


second. Several other counties 
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or Pustic HEALTH 


great increase in social amenities 
Wiuereas the rapid growth of 

lations and great industries has 

enormous combustion of coal, 
which produce 
the health of dweller 
intercepting the vitalizing rays of 
the 


from may seri 


upon city 


and through constant inha 


well as financial 


the 


smoke as great 


ture, through cleaning re 
clothing and house furnishings, be it 
that the Publ 


assen 


RESOLVED, American 


= 


convention 
the 


Association in 


sires to direct attention of 
latures and municipal authorities 
evils resulting from the “ smoke 
and to the need for passing and « 
such laws as require the installat 
smoke-consuming devices in industrial 
furnaces and the adoption 

oil 
the 


within the limits 


other 


ways of electric or engines 


means of suppressing smoke 


caused by them 


and towns 


plans for the completion of an organizat 
this kind. 

“We are pleased to report that Berk« 
Lewis Counties have been added to the 
counties in the state having adopted th 
wide full time health unit plan. Just as 
is suitable personnel can be secured, the 
units in these counties will begin operat 
Vol. I, No. 1, Sept., 1927 


i 


MiIcHIGAN 


Che 


successful 


city of Holland, after putting o1 


campaign of immunization 


diphtheria, has now 


started a campaign 
This 
Education 
Dr 


and city 


authorized | 


scarlet fever was 
been succ« 
Health O 
have 
the Di 


those s 


has 
the 


and 
Cook, 


nurse 


Board of 
carried on by 
he teachers 
in obtaining permission to give 
ind subsequent immunization of 
tible, to about 3,000 school children 

The 


resentative of 


Dick test, which was started by a 
State 


is being carried on by the local physicians 


the Department of H 


fine spirit of 


the 


have shown a cooperatio! 


who are doing work practically wit 


are now making remuneration 


— 


\ 
\pVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE and the retiring presidential address 
Nashville, 


31, 1927 


+} 


28, 


wr 1927 


December 


8, 
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\merICcCAN ASSOCIATION FOR G. H. Whipple, L. G. Wesson, A 


Rufus I. Cole 


The other symposium is a joint meeting 
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Hrdlicka, 


Dr 


with 


wr the meeting of Sec the American Public Health Association on 


includes a 


th Section C 


Scrences 


Have 


speakers are 


MLD 
Boa 
lelphia 
B.S., 

B.S 


Ch 


tt, M.D 


Los 


rey, M.I 


Richmond, 
of 


rd 


Inter 


Janeir 


New York, 
Borden Company 
M.D., San 


ld 
11d 


Los Angeles, Calif > 


Hygiene 


Health 
Philadelphia, 
State 


(chemistry), on 
Contributed to 
Kendall, hookworm, A. M. Stimson on malaria 


E 


symposium, 


( 


Fla., 


Ci 


K. Krause on tuberculosis, ( 


New MemsBers 


Health Hardie 
Bureau 


o, Brazil, Profes Health 
Public 


a., 


Pa., 


Health Dept 


Assistant Epi Edg 


Emlyn Jones, M.D Harrisburg 

Vital Statistics, State Dept. of Health 
od P Kable York, Pa Managemet 
Water Supply 
Executive Isaac Wm Kingsbury, M.D 


Dairy Council Physician 


N 


Nutrition W. H. Knau ).. Newark, 


1oner 


Franc isco, Calif., Peter | LeFevre B.S 
Director of Specialist, U.S.P.H.S 
State Teachers College Mary E. Lewis, R.N Pittsfie Mass 


and 


Angeles County 

ley, Ph.B., 

necticut Dairy and F 
B.S., Indianapolis, 
Disposal Plant 


Bellefontaine, 


( ommissioner 


irmauit, 


I 
Colleg 
M.D 


Health 
M.D., 


Milwaukee, Wi 


y Heal 


M.D., 


} 


St 


th 


ncinnati, 


D New 
Health 


\ 


Lyn 
New 
Life Ins. (¢ 

re, Okla., 


New 


ood 


H yacinthe, 


Unit 
War 


Assistant 


Jept 


San | 


state 


1¢, Conn., 


ren, 


i 


Be 


York, N 


art 


Health Dept 
Hartford, Conn., 


Medical Visiting Nurse Association 
Alfred B. Lippert, M.D., Columbus, 


Nutrition Child Hygiene, State Dept. of Health 


Council bert Lockhart, M.D., Cleveland Heights, 
Ind., Chemist in tor of Health 


O., 


S 


D.V.M., Ph.D., Ithaca, N. Y., 


aboratory Diagnosis, 


Que 


J. H. Maynard, M.D., St. Jean, Que., C: 
Logan cal Director for St. Jean Health Unit 
Sylvan McElroy, M.D., Orland Fla 


Haven, Conn. Officer 


Lisabel McKenzie, R.N., Flint, Mich 
Nurses. Dept. of Health 
N. ¥ Olive E 
Child Health Demonstt 
Canada, eal B.S.. Elyria, O. 
R.N Fargo D 
County ursing ild Health Deme 
Columbus 
Director tal tistix State Dept. of 


R.N., Toledo, 


rector 


les, M.D., Culver 
Calif 


of Health 
Health Officer 
y 


Super 


iperit 


“Medical Problems of _ the South 


speakers are Alfred F. Hess on rickets 


Meyer, R.N., Murfreesboro, Tenr 


The 


Bass 


Aller 
Panama City, @ity R Havs MD Tacksor Miss Director 
{ Comr . e Diseases State Board of 
M.D., R 
National hie B ea 
t of Pub 
City Health Com 
Associate Milk 
tor 
Lecture n 
Direc 
unada, Medi 
City Healt! 
Cz 
t 
Conne!t, 
1) 
R n \ 
Ruth P. Proudfoot, Za O., with Lucas ( 
nlitte f Health Dept 
City, ¢ f., Healt 
M = 
. ear Engineer. B R Charlesto Ww. \ Healt 
t VID Old 
mat 
Met: beth A. Russell. R.N.. Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
bh MD. A - Director, Manitoba Provincial Public Health Nurs 
P. Savoie. M.D.. St. Jean, Que., Car i, Health 
P M.D Millers! gy. O Health Cor Commissioner, St. Jean Co. Unit 
A Clement Silverman, M.D.. Sys N. ¥ ry 
t M.D., Compton, Calif., Deputy Healt! t Burea f Communicable Diseases, City H a 
Angeles County Health Dept Dept 
MD orl oO ( ntv Health Har ( Southa M.D Mary ( t 
et Health Comn ner 
State Dent f Health , nee 
Fret RN Quakertowr Pa State Nurse ver Stutz. Upper Sandushk Healt ( n 
Cir nnat Assoc. ) 
(© Assoc.) OT utt M.D.. Sprinefiel Superint ent 
Work, N. Acting Direc: “City Health’ Dept 
} Shang ( R ( mi Chief Eng 
State ent f Health 
fit M.D., Hamiltor ) ealtl 
Sc B East Akro1 Business Hygier state Health | 
efield Lake Sanatoriun fe B Wichita, Kans Direct 
M. H k, R.N., Detroit, Mich.. Nurs Put Weltare 
H M.D., Washington, D. | Art ta Woods, R.N., R Va., Director I: 
tructive Visiting Nurse Associatior 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


The Life and Work of Sir Patrick Manson— 
By Philip H. Manson-Bahr, D.S.O., M.D 
F.R.C.P.., {leock, C.JI.E., LL.D 
lbherd., F Colonel I.M.S. (re 


tired ) New } Wm. Wood, 1927. 273 


md A 


RS 


pp. Price, $5.50 

During the past few years an unusual number 
and 
them 


value, not only 


of biographies autobiographies have ap 


peared, all of interesting and some of 


unusual but in 


historically 
affording examples to those who have followed 
Not the least the “ Life 
f Sir Patrick Manson, carries with it 


an unusual flavor of romance. 


important of these is 
which 
and with no dis 
paragement to other ere 


pioneers, illustrates 


an unusual persistence and love of knowledge 
which brooked no interference from the adverse 


circumstances under whi lived and worked 


his life 
less sealed book, 
those v he 

His early 


among ul! 


Unfortunately for us, mu of spent in 


China is a more or since pra¢ 


knew him there have 


passed away scientific career was 


largely friendly and _ critical 


Sp nt 


Chinese who had no knowledge of science and 


at first doubted the ability of the man who 


h a benefactor 


proved suc to them 


Unfortunately for him, as well as for the 
world, much of his early we 


the ( 


rk was published in 


ustoms Ga 


Shanghai under the 


“ Medical feports 


head or rrespondence 


with friends in England gave light to some of 


his discoveries, but mu work was 


buried in this publicatior tew physi- 


cians saw. and only het 
abstracts in 

tession Fey 

difficulties 

ally: but 

benefit to the 
that he 
had he 
had 


errors 


coveries which hi vast 


world an | dly doubt would 


have accompil 1 more enjoyed 


proper scientific con ts, and more money 


for apparatus having been 


due to reliance on andard textbooks of the 
time 


His 


nected with 


name will separably col 


ilaria and Filariasis 


pediatric phase of the 
hand, 


by clinicians 


He was, however, a conspicuous lead 


and Hongkong t! 


necessity of earning a better living, 


when he went to 
and the fir 
college there, and later the section o: 
Medicine of the British Medical Ass 

No other man did so much to en 


the first medical society 


Ronald Ross in his study of the trans 
malaria. On his return to London 
crowned his scientific work by the 
of the School of Tropical 
which stands as a monument to his \ 


His 


covered a wide range of medicine: h 


London 


was remarkably versatile 
excellent surgeon, an efficient health « 
in unusually capable organizer 

The book is admirably done, the tw 
amount of car 
life 


vast 
the 


iving devoted a 


search to tracing and work 


o. As aman, Dr. Manson was of t 
all lovable and helpful to tl 
His 
come the prejudices of the Chinese was 
Address at the for 
College of Medicine, 


abx ve 


whom he came in contact ability 


His inaugural 
the Hongkong 


shows remarkable prevision 


able 


This book will certainly find a place 
rary and will be read eagerly by all 
in the parasitic diseases of man, « 
se peculiar to the 


tropics. Inspirat 


enlightenment will be found on every | 
is well illustrated with original drawi 
Dr. Manson's Diaries 

of Dr. Manson at 

given T he book 


a list of the honors bestowed wy 


Numerou 
various 


ends with an aj 


il a complete list of his publications 


M. P. Ra 


by Clinical 
Abraham 


M shy 1927 


Examination of Children 
Laboratory Methods—Py 


cd St. Louts 


$3.50. 


Dx 


a 


Works on laboratory methods and 


sually do not give any special attention 
subject, and on th 
books on children’s diseases 


labor 


devote much Space to 
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hl 
pI Price, 


reason for the great popularity 
m’s work which first appeared 
was the great need for a simple, 
ok that would give to the gen- 
er or children’s specialist in a 


I 


le way, a description of the many 


sts and procedures which have 
so much help in the treatment of 
e fact that the writer is a 


1! as an authority on laboratory 
his text rather unique, in that 
lescriptions of clinical conditions 
ory tests indicated by them. The 
ire likewise divided; consisting of 


ical methods and findings; and 
ratory work. 
es in the second edition are not 


is a tribute to the thoroughness 
ition of the material for the first 
health worker in the laboratory 
Ith field will find a background in 
that will be of 
und planning of pediatric preven- 
foo often it is charged that child 


real assistance to 


ims are too elaborate, too theoreti- 
ractical. From the diagnostic and 
woint of view the program maker 

s book of value. 
Artec N 


[ HOMSON 


1 of Physiology—Ry Albert P. Bru- 


V., M.D. (16th ed.) Philadelphia 
1927. Price, $2.00. 


nd is a compend. Human physiology 
To boil down into the form of 


the 


ject 


so vast a subject may serve 


tudent in his review work and at the 
have a place in the hurried day of a 
rker who is not quite sure of the 


f nearsight (myopia) or who cannot 


the difference between hypermetropia 


ghtedness. 
should mistake a compend for a 
With this in mind and books on 
available the compend can find a 


lace upon the health worker's desk. 


Atec N. THOMSON 
kann die Menschheit von der Geissel 
Syphilis befreit werden?— By Dr. Erich 
min Berlin Verlag von Julius 
1927. 54 pp., 8 figs. Price, M. 2.40 


i propagandist pamphlet in the cause 


on venereal diseases in Germany in 


t free treatment by the state for depend- 


Books AND REPORTS 


ents, delinquents, and those unable to pay for 
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the service. The author believes that, with the 
present methods of early detection of syphilis, 
its curability, and methods of preventing it, its 
eradication will be possible. Early advice by 
state-licensed physicians, the 
Blood exam- 


competent and 


elimination of quacks, is urged. 
ination in pregnancy, and of persons in state 
supported institutions, orphanages and the like, 
is advised as a means of rooting out acquired 
and inherited syphilis. Instruction of the 
young in the preventability and curability of the 
disease is advised. Codéperation of institutional 
administrations, physicians, and insurance au- 
thorities in prevention and cure and the free 
treatment of the The fight 
against alcoholism and 
proper housing conditions operates also against 
A footnote added in proof states 


C. A. Kororp 


poor is urged. 


and immorality, for 


syphilization. 
that the law was passed. 
Gesundheit und 
numerischen 


Die Menschenthymus in 
Krankheit — Ergebnisse 
Analyse von mehr als Tausend menschlichen 
Thymusdriisen. Teil I: Das normale Organ 
Zugleich eine kritische Beleuchtung der Lehre 
des “ Status Thymicus,” von J. Aug. Ham 
mar. Leipsig: Akademtsche Verlagsgesell 
schaft M.B.H., 1926. 570 pp., 352 figs., 64 

Price, 81 marks. 


der 


tables. 
Professor Hammar of the University of 
Upsala has assembled in this scholarly treatis« 
all of the known information on the structure 
of the supposedly normal thymus gland in man 
To this he adds his own detailed and systematic 
observations on 138 cases of fetal thymus and 
199 from various ages in the postfetal life of 
man. Full autopsy for 
most of the cases, in which the data on which 
the normality of the based may be 
inspected. The author that he 
unable to investigate the whole endocrine sys 


findings are recorded 


gland is 
regrets was 
tem in each of these cases, but this task is be 
yond the ability and resources of any one in 
vestigator The such a_ combined 
is, however, increasingly evident as_ the 


value of 
study 
concept of the individual as an interacting sys 
tem gains momentum. Vital will 
find Professor Hammar’s discussion of the bio 
logical significance of the mean in quantitative 
methods, or lack of it, both and 
illuminating, and his comparisons of it with that 


statisticians 


interesting 


of the amplitude of variation very suggestive 
that the 


not proven as a constitutional anomaly. 


thymicus is 


Een 


He concludes * status 
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larged thymus accompanies heightened vulner- 
ability, but its relation to this condition may be 
revealed only by fuller knowledge of the whole 
endocrine system. The thymus of suicides lies 
within the limits of the normal. The charac- 
teristic disturbance in its structure in these 
cases may be a reflection of the play of internal 
secretions elsewhere. The author is disinclined 
to accept conclusions that there are demon- 
strable territorial and racial differences in the 
thymus of man C. A. Kororp 


Book Reviewing—/y IVayne Gard, Director 
of Courses in Journalism, Grinnell College 
Vew York: Knopf, 1927. 159 pp. Price, 
$2.00 
This book, intended for “ free-lance reviewers 

and for classes in reviewing” is one of the 

Borzoi Handbooks of Journalism, edited by 

Nelson Antrim Crawford 
The enormous output of books and the num 

ber of American newspapers (231) which 

regularly give space to reviews has created a 

demand for a greater number of qualified re- 

viewers than is available. The author points 
out that the literature of practical advice along 
this line is extremely meager, and gives the 
titles of a small number of books which he has 


consulted and which he recommends 


One of the most useful chapters, called 
‘What Editors Want,” gives the views of a 
number of literary editors in America and one 


from England It is interesting to note the 
different ideas expressed, though certain helpful 
essentials are given by almost all. Nearly one- 
half of the book is given up to examples of re- 
views by well-known writers. These are inter 
esting and instructive 
The disappointing feature of this book is that 
it discusses only literary reviews Scientific 
barely mentioned and no advice con- 
is given. However, there is sound 
ulvice as to style, conciseness, sincerity and 
familiarity with the subject at hand, which 
ipplies to reviews of scientfic works as well as 
to novels and literary essays 
In undertaking this short review, the writer 
is violating one of the first rules given—that a 
sensible reviewer will refuse any book in a field 
with which he is unfamiliar. Much of the ma- 
terial presented will be found useful by re- 
viewers of scientific and technical books, and 
to such it can be commended, hoping that some- 
one will, in the near future, do for science what 
\lr. Gard has done for literature 
M. P. Ravenel! 
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Popular Education in Public Health 

W. Allen Daley and Hester Viney 

H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd., 1927 

Price, $2.00. 

This book, prepared with a real appr: 
of the points of view and living cor 
those who are taught, is the first book 
we know to review the whole rang: 
education—the visiting nurse, the class: 
clinic, the lecture hall, the picture theat 
broadcasting station, the prospective 
the home and at health centers, the fat! 
dren, young people, and adults. With 
ceptions the principles and methods 
agree with approved practices in th 
States and Canada. The fact that 
sides of the Atlantic so much of comn 
nic has been worked out is encouraging 
are some obvious differences due to 
conditions. The most striking of the 
greater emphasis in England upon th 
ship and participation of the official 
and, apparently, the lesser part of \ 
local health organizations. 

The limited space given to classroom 
tion suggests that a wider range of exper 
mental work has been done on this sid 
that more progress has been made toward 
development of both program and met 
There is no mention in the book of th 
spectacular methods such as _ parades 
clowns and so on used in America 

Several references to fees for health s; 
and to the selling of health literature 
that to a limited degree health education 
ing its way. At the same time the chief 
cial emphasis is upon the use of mu 
funds for this work. 

The chapter on The Health Week 
Health Exhibition) emphasizes the inclus 
many topics in one celebration, a practice w 
we are gradually discarding in this cou 
Under Specialized Publicity are brief 
maries of methods and of important tea 
points on smallpox, influenza, milk, cancer 
About 80 motion pictures on health subject 
listed. 

The field of public health nursing is dis« 
under Teaching Health in the Home 
Teaching at Clinics, with the following 
headings: Ante-Natal Visiting, Visits Con 
ing the Babv’s Health, School Visiting, P 
ciples of Giving Advice on Birth Cont: 
Tuberculosis Visiting, Domiciliary Visitins 
Cases of Venereal Disease, Child Wel 
Clinics, Schools for Mothers. 


written simply and sympatheti- 
mity and the expression of high 
ncludes much practical technic 
workers in this country will be 
the statements of the problems in 
m and should be helped by the 


gestions Evart G. RoutzAHNn 


h Administration— By Carl E. Mc- 
w York: Macmillan, 1927. 524 


$5.50. 


City He 


states in the introduction that 
written with the layman’s point of 
and is an attempt to present non- 
irguments and discussions of the 
Ith activities of cities. 
ire. three parts—municipal health 
the organization and administration 
preventive functions. In the first 
author has treated the sickness and 
functions together and has presented 
nts which justify municipalities in 
activities for the protection, main- 
promotion of health of its citizens. 
two the common public health ac- 
communities are discussed setting 
nportance of each to a degree, the 
levelopment of the service and briefly 
entials for a successful program, with 
n of the public health budget, the re- 
official and unofficial agencies and 
of study of results. Section three 
th sickness care in hospitals and 


120 pages are devoted to this section 
ired with 340 pages on preventive 
which may indicate the author’s idea 
elative importance of the services in a 
rogram. 
kk is exceptionally well written, set- 
rth in quite different terms the objec- 
the values of the various health serv- 
sing examples drawn from specific 
emphasizes important points. In a few 
the fact that conditions cited existed 
vears ago must be taken into considera- 
slight adjustments made in applying 
ts to present day conditions. The book 
prove of immense value to health off- 
use with their boards of health or gov- 
uuncils or other persons whom they 
interest in present day programs. It is 
| readably written with copious refer- 
other material on this subject and also 
es with it a selected bibliography classified 
tivities. W. F. WaLKER 
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Cancer Control—Report of an International 
Symposium held under the Auspices of the 
American Society for the Control of Cance» 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y Chicago Surgical 
Pub. Co., 1927. 336 pp. Price, $1.00 
This book, a report of the Cancer Symposium 

held at Lake Mohonk, New York, in September, 

1926, contains an interchange of ideas of repre 

sentatives of nine nations relative to every 

phase of the cancer problem. 

The 32 papers cover such phases of the can 
cer problem as the European Cancer Centers 
the control measures used in this country, X 
ray, radium and lead therapy, cancer research, 
statistics, and education. In the formal resolu 
tions are incorporated those facts and opinions 
regarding cancer which were agreed upon by 
all members of the symposium. About one 
third of the report is devoted to foreign methods 
of control, while the remainder contains a most 
poignant discussion of the direct attack upon 
cancer from clinical, laboratory and statistical 
points of view. 

This volume presenting the whole cancer field 
in some three hundred pages will be most profit 
able to health officers, physicians, and the more 
progressive laymen. It should be available in 
every reference library. Constituting as it does 
the opinions of the world’s experts on cancer, 
and describing the world-wide activities against 
the disease, its value is inestimable 

Hersert L. LomMBarpD 


Manual of Psychiatry—Py Aaron J. Rosa 
noff, M.D. (6th ed.) New York: Wiley 
1927. 697 pp. Price, $6.00 
This is the sixth edition of a book that was 

first published in 1905. In reality it is a sym 

posium in which Dr. Rosanoff is charged with 
general editorial responsibility, in addition to 
contributions on various of the conditions 
discussed 

Much of the discussion of the standard 
psychoses has been written by J. Rogues de 

Fursac, M.D., a French psychiatrist. H. | 

Hollingworth, Ph.D., contributes a chapter on 

the “Applications of Psychology to Psychiatry,” 

and Mary C. Jarrett writes an interesting chap 
ter on the “Application of Sociology in Psy 
chiatry,” stressing the functions and need for 
psychiatric social workers. Clarence A. Ney 
man, M.D., gives a chapter on “ Laboratory 

Technique.” In addition, J. Harold Williams 

Ph.D., discusses “ Mental Deficiency, Group 

Tests, Intelligence and Educational 


Achievement Tests.” 
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Presumably this book is designed to be of use scoring mental tests is altogether 
chiefly to medical students and physicians. For widely accepted to-day that a 
this purpose, in the opinion of the reviewer, it should of course be thoroughly 
fails to give the reader, interested in obtaining the theories of Wassermann tests, 
the modern concepts and therapeutic procedures tests and other diagaostic aids. Su 
of mental disorders, an adequate impression of ity, however, does not necessarily in 
current neuropsychiatric developments For to be able personally to master the n 
example: those portions of the book dealing details in the conducting of the tests 1 
with dementia przcox, manic-depressive, psy- Trained technicians are availabl 
chosis, etc., approach the subjects from the purposes. 
same old static, Kraepelinian descriptive point There is no inherent objection t 
of view. Little of the modern dynamic concept cian being able himself to perform 
of mental disorders is to be found, and perhaps tests, to take X-ray pictures and 
the severest criticism of the book as a whole is plates, or to administer mental tests 
its weakness in interpretation of the patient's he has had adequate training in thes 
symptoms. The section of the psychoneuroses, and providing he has sufficient time 
and especially that on military psychiatry, again ficiency in such technics seldom can bi 
repeats the decidedly unique etiological theories wholly from books. To include cd 
of these disorders created and defended so _ structions in the art of giving ment 
warmly by Dr. Rosanoff, but by few others. such a manual as the one being rey 
The medical student or physician who relies some incautious persons, unaware 
exclusively on this book for his concept of falls surrounding this complicated pr 
psychoneurotic mechanisms is sure later to be a direct incitement to rush in where ar 
embarrassed by the wide disparity between to tread. 
modern concepts of this condition and the one While this book cannot be dismiss 
offered by Dr. Rosanoff or regarded generally as unsound, yet 

Some criticism also should be leveled against viewer does feel that there are other 
the practice of some of the contributors in con- on psychiatry from which the medica 
tinuing to cling, in numerous instances, to an will obtain a concept of mental disor 
obsolete neuropsychiatric terminology, although dynamic and more in keeping with n 
it is only fair to say that in the appendix of the velopments in this medical specialty 
book is given an official classification of mental whole, the book has failed to keep al 
diseases as adopted in 1917 by the American’ the rapidly changing facts and theoric 
Psychiatric Association field of psychiatry. GEorGE K 

On the other hand, the chapters dealing with 
neurosyphilis, and with certain others of the Advising the Tuberculous About Employ 
so-called organic psychoses are unusually well ment—RBy W. I. Hamilton, Cont 
written. It does seem too bad, however, that in Editor of Occupational Therapy and 
the all too brief chapter devoted to lethargic en tation, and T. B. Kidner, Pres 
cephalitis the discussion is not more detailed and American Occupational Therapy As 
thorough. This disorder is being diagnosed to- Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 19. 
day with increasing frequency, and already a pp. Price, $2.00. 
considerable body of knowledge regarding its This is “A Book for the Doctor, th 
residuals is available. The amount of space the Public Health Officer, and the Patic 
devoted to it in the book, however, seems dis- jis composed principally of papers and |! 
proportionate to the importance this subject by the authors which have appeared els: 
really deserves. as in the Journal of Outdoor Life, U 

The idea of including in a manual of this sort evans Bureau Medical Bulletin. etc. The 
laboratory technics of the Wassermann tests been assembled here in response to nu 
and others, as well as some 120 pages given requests that the material be recast 
over to a detailed and graphic portrayal of the manent form. Seven chapters are 
technic of psychometric tests, and of frequency Hamilton, three by Mr. Kidner, and tl 
tables used in scoring and evaluating test re- one, “Reading Notes,” by Isabel 7 
sults, is novel and unusual. It is questionable, Librarian of the National Tuberculosis 


however, whether the reproduction in a book of ation (now of the Smithsonian Inst 
this sort of the actual technic of applying and Library). 
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to advise those 


the book is 
tuberculosis as to industrial en- 
upon return from sana- 

It is 


the handicaps of the patient— 


necessary, therefore, 


etc.—as well as the hazards of 
What 
return 


The chapters discuss: 
tuberculous expect on 
\ statement of the problem; 
sement and guidance; Selection 


Collecting and recording in- 
signals 


The 


Tuberculosis 


it occupations; Danger 


Cooperating agencies; 
of placement ; 
> 

settlements (in which the 
s reviewed); and 


Altro Mfg 


plan is strongly 


Special 

Company 

which com- 
last chapter is really a bibliog 
more 

il cited in the book itself. 

tions encountered in practice are 


up to date than most 


the conversational method as well 


of case experiences. Excerpts 


re are frequently cited at length 


themselves are professional ad- 
held They recognize the need of 
to assist them. In 


trained persons 


the book is by laymen who are dis- 


117] 


medical and technical subjects 


Nat- 


urally, many of the citations would not particu 


Cussing 


many 


usually by citing various authorities 


those technically informed in the 
Conflicts of 


opinion occasionally occur such as the advocacy 


larly appeal t 
subjects discussed statement or 
“most evenly heated place” (p. 3), and a 
Hill 


changes in 


ota 


quotation from Professor (Leonard) 


106), that 
temperature and motion of the air 


‘shght but constant 


very important in obtaining good results.” 


The idea of a “Director of Occupations’ 


upon the hospital staff is advocated, and 
rightly, but such an appointee would have to be 


a “Jack of all 


with a competent advisory staff \ 


trades” or surround himself 


rather ob 
solete classification for harmful dusts is given 
(p. 65) which takes no cognizance of silica, the 
item which many authorities now believe is 
practically the only dust to be feared in relation 
to tuberculosis 


While 


each chapter, the book contains no index 


follow at the end of 
The 
old pyogenic theory of disease is recalled in the 
107 ) 


are associated together as an evil trinity.’ 


bibliographies 


“darkness, dirt and disease 
The 
most valuable chapters concern the methods of 


Statement (p 


placement. 


Emery R. Hayuurst 
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Report of the Trial Exam- 
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182 pp 
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530 pp Price, $1 
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M.D St. Louis 


$2.00 
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pp Price, 


Wet By 
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pp. Price, $.88 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT AND OTHER REPORTS 


Ira V. Hiscock 


Report on Municipal Sanitary Engineering 
Practice in Great Britain—-By H. W 
Sanitary E U.S.P.H.S.—The 


municipal 


Streeter 
ngineer present 


practice and tendencies of sanitary 


and 
this 


Britain clearly 
set forth by H. W 
report, which occupies 47 pages and contains in 


The 


gathered largely during 


ing m Great are 


compactly Streeter in 


addition 39 photographs and 3 appendices 


were 


participation ot the writer with sanitary 


other nations in exchange 


held in 
the British 


ngineers trom an 


Great Britain 
Ministry of 


the 


under the auspices of 
Health the Health 


of Nations in the 


Section of League 
1926. 


is noteworthy 


and 
summer of 


Administratively, it that, “ with 


minor exceptions, the sanitary services of Great 


Britain, including water supply, sewage and 


refuse disposal, public cleansing, and certain 


special services closely allied to sanitation, such 


are carried out 
the 


Expert engineers 


] 
as housing and town planning, 
undertakings under 
the local councils.” 


and technicians a1 mployed by 


as publi direct au 
thority of 
the local coun 
ils. Stimulation al 


Ministry f Health, 
serves as a central authority 


itary 


progress 1s supplie d 


the which cooperates 


ith the localities. 
functioning 


health in 


in sanitary matters, and, while 
do 
nited States, has greater powers over local 
Another 
the 


servancy boards t 


much as state departments of 


the U 


activities interesting administrative 


rivers and con 


the 


feature 1s formation of 


coordinate several local 


rencies often involved in problems of stream 
Detailed 
by this report to the subjects 


Dis 


ag 


pollution and water conservation 


treatment 1S givel 
Administration, Water Supply, Sewage 


vosal, 
Pub 


Disposal, and General Sanitation 


166. H. H. W 


Refuse 


Health Bull. N 


Che biennial 
Health of 


shows an infant 


Arizona, 1925-26 
Board of 

1925 and 1926 
per 1,000 live births for 1925 of 
116.0 


gistration 


report otf 


State Arizona for the 
mortality 
132.9 and 


member 


ars 


Arizona is 
Area of the 


the Census 


1926 of now a 
United 


The government survey 


states 


na a death registration of 97.92 per 
h registration of 92.08 per cent 


howed a decided decrease, 


x ncidence 


1925 as compared with 


117 cases appearing in 


18 in 


the following year 


The trachoma situation among th 
Mexican populations in Arizona ha 
1924 the sit 
of the Surg: 
Public Healt 


3 ophthalmologists spe 


a serious problem. In 
called to the attention 
the United 


and in 1925, 


states 


to handle the disease, together wit 
worked 
that 


on ti 


continuously 
10,250 I 


nurses, 


During year over 


which number 2.07 


found 


examined, out of 
were 
1,718 


operations 


trachoma These opht! 
performed for tra 
430 The 
the disease can be accomplished by t 
1926 a 


operations 
other eye 
of those affected, and in 
improvement in conditions was noted 
being the total for the year. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1926 
year in 
health 
Control 


Phe City 
1926 
The ] 


and \ 


enjoyed a_ successful 


standpoint of public 
Communicable Disease 
ars death rat 


22.82 


tistics reports the ye 
the birth 
the 


shown by typhoid fever, pneumonia, 


and rate as Substa 


creases over figures of ten year 


scarlet 
The 


rate, 83.78, is the lowest on record i 


tuberculosis, measles, fever, 


cough, and diphtheria infant 


Increases are noted in anterior pol 
organic disease of the heart, and carn 
Bureau of Child Hygiene made pr: 

ticularly in provision for crippled chil 


and laboratory divisions showed progr: 


in immunization Inspection, 


pansion in hospitalization was achieved 
$500,000 was expended for health worl 

The annual report consists of 76 pag: 
printed and cloth bound. Interpretive 
is briefly worded. Detailed statistics ar 


tabulated —H. H. W. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
the New Bedford 
for the 
city of 


The 1926 re 
Health is 
tabular 


Board of 
most part, of material 


126,242 inhabitants reports a 
death rate of 11.9, a birth rate of 21.97 
100.3. The f 

1926 were 


cerebral 


rate of 
death 


infant mortality 
cipal causes of during 
disease, broncho-pneumonia, 
rhage and pulmonary tuberculosis 


A mild epidemic of scarlet fever dur 


) 
1172 
data of the study me SE 
by | 
|_| 
the 
rat 
Bureau of 
» ond 


lepartment 


} 


pag 
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ot 476 cases 


} 


nowever, tft 


the addition of 


a 


rses engaged in infant 


39,701 visits, more tha 

made in 1925. Childre 

id first three grades 
treatments f 

h means that over 9 


in the grades that wer 


n 


e 


cleaned twice during 


Health of New 


an account of it 


Ss 


year ending March 31, 1927 


the work, the superintenden 
greatest single accom 
ir was the completior 


to the Municipa 


t 


communicable 


the assistance 
Visiting Nurse 


care to the 


a more ct 


juarantining program carried ot 


s taken place since 1924 wher 


1 


1927, this numbe Tr dropped tt 


\ noticeable decrease 


15 deaths occurred, while for 


) 


a population for the 


ot 70.000, reports a genera 


a birth rate (exclusive of 


infant mortality 


American Society 


New York City, has 


the meeting of 100 of the 


pal students of the prevention ot! 


Mohonk The volume, whicl 


l 


es, sells at $1.00 Among the 


volume are a discussion of the 


as to the causes of cancer by 


or Gustave Roussy of Paris: directions 


prevention of cancer, bv Professor 
iSwing of New York: a discussion of 
prevalence of cancer, by Dr. H. J. Deelman 
Holland; a description of the lead treatment 
ot cancer, by Professor Francis Carter Wood 
of New York City, and an account of the 
organized warfare against cancer in England 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium and 
Denmark 
This review our knowledge cance! 
hould pro alu: » physicians, and should 
be made available in medical and reference 
libraries report deals with the cancer 
problem throughout the world, and the wide 
dissemination this knowledge should result in 


much good 


Lorain County, O.—The Lorain County 
General alth Djustrict was established in 
1920 us district comprises 10 villages and 
20 townships with a land area of 476 square 
miles, and a population of 33,433 inhabitants 
(his and other important information is given 
in a foreword to the 1926 report and prepares 
the reader for the interesting account of the 
year’s activities An organization chart of the 
health district, shows the activities of the de 
partment, the functions of the various members 
of the staff, and the relation of the organization 
to other official agencies 

The great majority of school children are 
reported to have been rendered immune to diph 
theria and smallpox in the past three years, in 
addition to many preschool children who are 
likewise admitted to school immunizing clinics 

uld welfare conferences for the examination 
of infants and preschool children were conducted 
during the summer months. Pediatricians wer 
provided by the State Department of Health, 
their expenses being defrayed by the Sheppard 
rowner Fund. Special activities also included 
the maintenance of a crippled children’s clini 
and the conduct of a goiter survey of school 
children. For the entire work of the depart 
ment, a gross expenditure per capita of 59 cents 


is noted 


> 
| 
\\ 
| 
wi 
« 
R. E. W 
N n, Conn.— | -page, papet 
the Board of =! 
| 
pl b the 
ves part-tinec 
| 
| 
> cle aths 
| 
2294. and an 
: births of 79.7.—R. E. W 
Control.— The 
rol of Cancer, 
nt of 
ics 
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\ SELECTED PUBLIC HEALTH BIBLIOGRAPHY 
WITH ANNOTATIONS 


Raymonpb S. Parrerson, 


Children’s Appetites is as importan Establishing Health Habits 
the child into proper attitudes t best be taught (so that a perma: 
balanced die Th ment is secured) to brush the teet!] 
mothers ho te ‘sending up a balloon” as a 
reviewed in an teaching the gratifying effect of 
iouth. A stimulating discussior 
ye of the “chore” systems rathe: 
CHAYER \ I 
Health—The mental hy 
two Syracuse public schools 
Industrial Hazards in Cotton 


the discussion of the im 
liscussion of the various indust 


lities im improving the 


countered in several 
school children the 
industry in Great Britai 

H ntal Hygiene in Twe 
N sept.), 19 CUE Ith Haz 
| nd ( Ne 


Host Susceptibility and other 


‘ ( aitions specially heat, affect 
ilk a y” and other glib slogai 
of the ora: searching analysis that leads to th 
all the propaganda 
it 1s necessary that the 


the child the 


Undulant Fever oats and sheep appear 


undulant fever to man, 


The author doubts Diphtheria Carriers 
ntiseptics were found 


carriers, but 


question 


Massachusetts Anti-Tuberculosis Program! E. H 
review of the development of the anti- 
;, ‘ram precedes a statement of Infant Feeding—A note reportin: 
arly case reporting, examination practice of four-hour nursing (instead 
t children and contacts, early hospitalization, hours) in which the infant nurses 
pasteurization of milk, and tuberculin testing of breast for ten minutes at each feeding 
cattle are the goals HAYWARD. E. M.. and MOWBRAY. | 


CHADWICK, H. D The Tuberculosis Situation in ng Comparisons in Feeding S« hedules for 
Massachusett Bostor S. J., 197:11 (Sept. 15 New-Born Infants. Boston M. & S. J., 1 


1097 9). 1927 


Continuous Child Hygiene—The pros and Animal Tuberculosis—The papet 
ons of combining under one authority infant cussion of the danger of transmittin 


ne are ably presented tuberculosis through raw milk and tl 
my and singleness of bility of transmitting the disease ft 
by the combination, unimals such as dogs, hogs, and birds 


that the two services are so 


stul workers in one field 
e other. School Absences—The only direct 


CLARK, R ind CASSIE, ETHEL. Amalga lation found was between school absence: 
tion of Child Welfare and School Medical Work. . 
Health, 40:12 (Sept.), 1927. respiratory disease and the daily diet 
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7 
Food I Diarrhea. J. A.M. A.. child not MN formula 
GRULEE, C. G Cor n Fall 
¢¢ ‘ Ave { Nat s Healt! 
In this 
ons reanism 
\ The Relations! f Ur 
tion of Animals tional evidence trom Great Britau 
\l 19 
he i 
lhe pros hold that « | 
Id he eff 
| e HUT I G Man’s Relation t Anir 


nental factors in home and 


direct correlation 


M Etiology of Respiratory Disease 
School of New York City 
4:3 (Sept.), 1927 


k m—Preventive measures to be 


rheumatism include among 


s undertaken to prevent the in- 


viz., the drainage of marsh 


[the italics are the 


other preventive measures are 


I I J Industrial Aspects of 
State Med., 35:9 (Sept.), 1927 


n Spinach—A brief experiment in 
as the only food high in calcium 


t calcium balance in_ healthy 


that the high oxalic acid con- 
pinach did not interfere with 


N, LAURA Utilization of the Cal 
J. Biol. Chem., 76:3 (Sept.), 1927 


erapy—The all-advised use of 


when less expensive substitutes 


be employed is inveighed against 


Too much sales pressure by 


causes physicians to purchase 


fits and thus a tendency is created 


unnecessarily 


A Plea for Sanity in the Use of 
Is for the Prevention and Treatment 
Boston M. & S. J., 197:10 (Sept. 8), 


y of Trachoma—A small, gram- 
tile (in some media) bacillus re- 


diphtheroids, isolated from cases 


1 in Indians, produced typical lesions 


ilated into the eyelids of monkeys. 


sm was recovered in pure culture 
monkeys and the disease could be 


in series. 


il, H Experimental Production of Tra 
Condition in Monkeys. J. A. M. A., 89:10 


Bacteriophage—The author reasons 
hhage is a living organism because it 


iriability and response to environment. 


usion is reached only after a fair 


of the arguments advanced by the 
f D’Herelle’s theory. 


NITZ, CARI The Nature of the Bac 
Lancet, 2:11 (Sept. 10), 1927. 


wth of Underweight Children—Under- 
children, not given special hygienic con- 
on, gained in pounds per inch of height 


Books AND REPORTS 
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at a rate equal to normal children The study 
indicates that weight is of much less signifi- 
cance than continued gain or loss in weight 


ROBERTS, F. L. Growth of Children That Are 
Below Average Weight. J. A. M. A., 89:11 (Sept. 10) 


Reasons for Tuberculosis Decline—-Im 
proved general educational and living standards 
are the most important factors in the lowered 
incidence of tuberculosis is the opinion of this 
British authority. He urges the need for more 
preventive education and case finding 


ROBERTSON, TOHN Present Lines of Attack on 
Tuberculosis Their Relative Value Med. Off., 38:9 


Sunlight Therapy—How the children at 
Kenosha (Wis.) are gradually exposed to the 
sun is told in this story of the daily schedule of 
a preschool child camp 

SEILER, E Sunshine Camps Speak for Them 
selves Nation’s Health, 9:9 (Sept.), 192 

County Health Units—The phenomenal 
growth of the county health unit idea in the 
United States leads to an interesting discussion 
of ways and means for providing a health serv- 
ice for the county too poor actually to be able 


to support the minimum organization 


SMILLIE, W. G Future of County Health Work 
in the United States. J. A. M. A., 89:13 (Sept. 24), 


1927 


Local Health Administration—How the 
Dubugne County and City Department over- 
came public apathy and surmounted difficult 
situations 1s the theme of this story. Well told 

STEELSMITH, D. C. How a Joint Board of Health 
Overcame Obstacles Nation’s Health, 9:9 (Sept.), 
1927 

Irradiated Dry Milk—Additional studies 
indicating that dry milk may be irradiated with 
ultra-violet rays so as to increase the anti 
rachitic potency without destroying vitamins A 
and C. 

SUPPLEE, G. C., and DOW, O. D Antirachitic 
Properties of Irradiated Dry Milk. Am. J. Dis. Child., 
34:3 (Sept.), 1927. 

Health Work as a Career—The opportuni- 
ties in British public health work are discussed 
in a paper setting forth the requirements for 
the job. The higher standards maintained in 
England suggest one of the ways for improving 
public health service here 


WHEATLEY, JAMES The Public Health Service 
is a Career. Med. Off., 38:10 (Sept. 3), 1927 


Prevention of Rickets—A comparison of 


quartz, corning, and vitaglass for the radiation 


of children with rickets scores a victory for the 


¢ 
\ 
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report of the study 


experiment worth extended 


oil 


ve preventive 


iver treatment 1s in- 


measure 
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55 Van Dyke St., B 

nal of Medi 


Strand, Lor 


Health 


Health, Society 
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iblic Health 
Public Health N 
wk, N. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NOTES 


New York Commission on Ventilation Ap- 
pointment—|)r. Rufus Cole, 


Hospital of the R 


the 
for Med- 
been appointed to 
York 


advice on 


director ot 
ckefeller Institute 
al Research as 
bership on 
Ventilation 


regarding 


mem- 
Commission on 
matters 
the diag 


extremely 


Of respiratory illnesses 


will be helpful in research projects 
this conducting 
1913 to 1917 


Ventila 


body ts 


that 


in ventilation which 
It will be 
the New 


tion to 


recalled from 


York 
this 


State Commission on 


which commission 18 the successor 


carried on intensive laboratory investigations 


and studies in ventilation in some of the public 
New York ( and that it collected 
a volume of data which was published in 1923 


he be dy 
that 


schools ot ity, 


was reorganized about a year ago in 
ught be 


standing to 


order there some disinterested 


group of screntifi maintain a 


bureau of inform and to conduct further 


atiol 


investigations on the technical, legal, and 


economic the problems of school 


Milbank 


money 


aspect 


ventilation The Memorial Fund, 
initial work, 


which provided the tor it 


is financing its present program 


to Dr. Salmon—A 
formed to 


W 


at Columbia 


Memorial 
has been 


committee 
Dr 
Salmon, professor of Psychiatry 
the Medical 
National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, who, in 


prepare a memorial to 
Thomas 
University, and first 
Director of The 
\ugust was drowned while 
Island Sound 


and Treasurer 


sailing Long 


The 


mittee 


on 
Com- 


Med- 


of the 
Williams, 


Chairman 


are Dr. Frankwood E. 


Che 
370 


Dr 


Comn 
Aver 
Samuel W. | 
Blox 
The: fu 


consider 


ical Director of National 
Mental Hygiene, 
York, N. Y., and 
Medical 
White 


Committee is to 


Seventh 
Assistant Director, 
Hospital, 
the 


Plains 
plans 
for a memorial funds 


and to receive 


purpose. 


Mosquito Control by Airplane—\ 
control by airplane is a 
future. V. M. Ehlers, 
Engineer, stated that 
by the U. S. Public 


infested malaria 


possibility 
Texas State S$ 
recent 


Health 


districts of 


experiment 
»ervice 
the 


consideration to be 


Sout 
caused serious 


public health authorities to this 1 
mosquito eradication 

by the 
the South Carolina State Board of 


lbs of 


In an experiment made Ser\ 


Healt 


soapstone, was distributed by airplane 


surface of a 500 acre, heavily infest 
this 7 


Some hours after dusting, / 


were made at different points in the por 
only three living 
—Weekly News 
Health. 


Anopheles larvae 


Letter, Texas State | 


Dr. LeRoy A. Wilkes—On 
Dr. Wilkes the 
Health Association as Director of 
During the 
Wilkes has been at the University of 


Septet 
America! 
the 
past 


returned to 


Service Division 


Paris green with an equal quanti 


Austin reorganizing the student health se: 


WYMAN. I | Prevention and Treat t of sell Square. Londor 
Ricket Sent & Lancet.._The Lancet, 423 
Me Of Me Office W hitef 
Nation’s Health.—Nation’s Health, The } 
Me Associat N Pub P 
Bost M. & S Bost Medical and Surgical Square, Londor 
ett A we B stor Pul He alth Nurse I 
| \ \ the A me ar Medical National Orga fox 
Ass t N lea Ill Seventl Ave New \ 
1 


PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


Henry F. Vavenan, D.P.H. 


Closure—In the September issue of 

wth published by the Massa- 
Public Health, Clarence 
ind Merrill E 


contagious disease and their rela- 


rtment 
ment ot 


Champion discuss 


closure 


that the force which 


health authorities to close schools 


they state, 
xls of epidemics is the pressure of 
[They inquire as to what factors 
stallize public opinion. The people 
th their neighborhood gossip; the 
ities, including the superintendent 
icher; the health authorities, and 
ty physician; and last but no means 
tude of the press—all of these go 


solidifying of public opinion 


conclude that the closing of 


of epidemic or threatened ept- 


ally the result of well intentioned 
nformed public opinion 

rs urge that the schools should not 
should seek out 
f infection in his community. With 
open this task is much easier trom 


ble point of vie 


The health officer 


than with them 


family, the child, and the com 


ian can be more readily inter- 


h regard to suspicious cases of 


child 


symptoms can be 


Every entering school with 


seere 


ith department can be increased to 
situation 
lack of 


committee and 


itely there is too often a 


between the school 

f health with respect to procedure 
wed. With schools open and school 
departments daily 
be kept on 


th in the school and at home 


cooperating, a 


communicable disease 


theria in New York City—The Weekly 
the New York City Health Depart- 
September 10, comments on the in- 
liphtheria morbidity and mortality in 
The 


luring the first 6 months of 1927 


attention of the reader is directed to the decrease 
reported cases and deaths 
1926. The 


showing a 


in the number of 
from 1919 through 


although 


vearly incidence, 


downward trend, is not 


without fluctuation, and it is quite probable that 


the present year is one in which an increase 


in diphtheria prevalence would naturally be 


anticipated 

A special study has been made of 150 cases 
of children reported as having diphtheria, to 
determine the instances in which toxin-antitoxin 
had been administered. Of this number only 3 
gave a history of having had 


some toxin 


antitoxin, and in none of these cases had the 
3 months elapsed which is usually required for 
immunity to develop. One of the 3 children 
received only 2 injections. It is further stated 
that it is that 1 


which had 


reasonably certain other case 


been given toxin-antitoxin did not 
have clinical diphtheria 

This study should prove of great value to the 
health 


with the prepared propaganda now 


administrator who will be confronted 


emanating 


from various sources endeavoring to 
that in [ 


por tray 
the picture 


MMMmMuniz 


New 


spite of its 
program diphtheria is increasing in 
City 


County Health Work—A discussion o 
Health Work 


States as presented by Dr. W. G 


Future of County 
Smillie at 
American Medical 


the spring meeting of the 


\ssociation appears in the Journal 
ican Medical Association 
Dr. Smillie calls the 
fact that on December 31, 1926, there 


United 


lor Sept mber 24, 
reader's attention to the 
were 34] 
health units in the States 


Ne 


9 states that do not possess 


county 
tered through 34 states. Excluding 
land there are only 
some full-time county health units 


The 


county 


author states that 85 per cent of the 


health 


established in 


have been 
high economi 


He includes in such group those cou 


total 


units in 20 states 


counties with a 
status 
having a annual incom 
$5,000,000 


Since 


budget receives about $5,000 from official coun 


(1177 


4 

school physician, and the personnel 

ntic 
f ré thar 
wit ilth mit 
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funds, one may estimate roughly that about $1 
of $1,000 of total 
for the purpose 


of county funds out each 


annual income has been spent 


of maintaining a county health unit. The author, 
therefore, feels justified in the conclusion that a 

of from 25 to 50 
r square mile will be able to support 
health the 


that some 


county with a population 


persons | 


a full-time county unit. In poorer 


feels system of state aid 


the 


counties he 


essential success of a well rounded 


health 


iS 
rural program 
The Measurement of Public Health Work 
\ reprint the the 
Milbank 


ductory di 


Annual 
und 
Edgar Sydenstricker on 
The 


two 


irom 


Report of 


contains an intro- 
scussion by 


public health work 
of the 


the measurement of 


subject matter is pertinent in view 


municipal health demonstrations being supported 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 


oF PuspLic HEALTH 


in New York State by the Milbank | 


author concludes among some of 
lying principles governing the meas 
public health work: 

1. Specific activities, rather than 1 
as a whole, should be measured first 
health 


ministration 


demonstration or a_ public 


should not be regard 


as a single undertaking or exper 
rather as a group of experiments, ea 
had a definite objective; and the res: 
should be measured by the most set 
that it is possible to employ. 


2. The objectives and methods 
health effort should be clearly defin 
3. Principles of experimentation 
applied 
4. The use of 


oups or areas is essential. 


‘experimental ” and 


LABORATORY 
C. C. Youne 


SANITARY SIGNIFICANCE OF 


COLI-AEROGENES 
A. Koser, Pu.D. 


University of 


STEWART 


f Bacteriolog) 


fferential methods which 


recent years to 


hree 


within 


have been 


water examina 
Vi ves Pre Ss 


and citrate tests 


k auctT 


that by the use of 


be subdivided as 


Differential Tests 
MR VP citrate 


Chief 
source 


wenes-cloacae sections 


reviews have been given 
intermediate type 
the creation of 
ause of the 
ls of 
the 


citrate 


finding 
cultures 


contrast to citrate 


negative fecal hese MR+ 


DIFFERENTIAL 


TESTS FOR 


GROUP 


cultures, Wi * not so common as the 


cloacae types, were nevertheless 


considerable numbers in 


have been tentatively differentiated 


other two sections 


With the knowledge of certain cha 


whi set apart fecal organisms of 


some soils, 


group from the majority of those fou 


it might appear at first glance that tl 


tion to the sanitary examination of wat 


offer no difficulties 


been quite the contrary and in spite 


considerable amount of work 


the differential tests 1 


\ number have attacked this problet 


paring the of coli and 


prop rrtions 


Experience, how: 


the uset 


s still a disput 


types found in water supplies of differ 


tary quality 
knowledge of local 
should 


these different 


or a general 


Data rf this sort throw 


question whether 


as shown either by sanitar 


light 


types 


-ariment Urbana, /Il 
\ tie ] 


[LABORATORY 


TABLE I 


anND 
WATER 


obtained in the U 


Voces-ProskKavER 
FROM 


Results 


Metnuyt Rep, 


Character of 
Locality Water supply 
Ground 
Treated 
Raw 
Raw rain 
dry 
Treated rain 
dry 
Tap: rain 
1, 
ary 
Various. some 


and Washing- 


tre ated 
untreated 
Sewage 


ryland rious, 


Ohio Various 


nnati, 


Haven, Conn. Unpolluted 
Stored raw 
Polluted 
1ington, D. C High quality 
Polluted 


(Potomac Rivet 


Various 


Sup] osedly 


quality 
High quality 
Polluted 


Wells 


good 


1 
make 
manner#r 


proportions 


the types 


itions of this nature broth or 
orted and it should be worth 
According] 


been reviewed and an 


results 


o bring out the chief 

Before examin 

should be 


in facts cannot be brought 


tables 
however, it 

in tabular form, and for this 
not be strictly compar 
the sanitary quality of 
ration is 


not always 


various classes 


Also, the 


at different times of the 


together 
extent 


rent conditions and in _ ported a 


It is also important section 


mind 


obtained In 
bile enrichment 


colonic 


few cases direct plating 


(,reet 


APPLIED 


Number 
ot 


cultures 
158 


131 
116 


that different method 
isolation 
attect 


most instance 


was followed by 
m Endo or e 


again, there 1s no ag 


number ot colonies picked tr 


In view 


percentage 


This holds true 


thy ne 


Was 


7 
1179 
Percentage stributior 
MR citrate 
VP VP4 
Kansas 65 ) ts ) 
24 
rup Kansas 117 37 .6 62.4 
108 62? 
116 31.8 68.2 
134 54.5 45.5 
1797 77 4 
194 65.8 
t luted thers oox 
quality 134 40.3 59.7 
M and 
528 16.4 62 
31 58.1 41.9 
Soha 1223 61.0 29.5* 
Cohen New g0 760 4 
4 7% ) ? 
Wasl on 72-38 
923) Austir Texas 154 
Barton Spr., Texas 
154 79 7 . 7 
7 | ° 
1926) Ohio 72.0° 
127 86.6* 
f tyr 7 iltures Is found 
uy ictually their he il were 
plies in such a that emploved for , , 
t lactose 
| (A 
=| tr blue 
n made t pate. ha wes 
for isolatior est varia 
deta factors not surprising that 4 rent 
t t eT conclusions have been reached 
t all lable I summarizes the data t1 t \ ted 
firet the results given | the methvl red and \ ; 
Proskauer test Deo the vy a ere 
1] salt +} syalit + \\ it 
results from with the nitary qua he 
ecured and Skouruy ill 
widely diffe bicher of the MR+ VP 
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and for widely different sections of the country Since this test serves to set apart cert 
Greenheld and Skourup bring out a rtal rganisms found in soil there is a 
correlation in that their results depended upon that it might correlate more 
rainfall. In time of drought with little surface sanitary survey Such was found 
wash and with evident pollution the MR-4 Ci in a study of waters of different 
section predominated. After rain the aerogenes quality in the vicinity of Washingt 
section gained the ascendency. Rogers also ob From waters of high quality 16.7 | 
n between these tests and tl the colon group cultures were citrate 
whereas 64.5 per cent from pollut 
itrate negative his is a much 
Winslow ence than was brought out 
tests, which showed 73.3 
MR+VP— cultures. Very 
supplies o idely differet Pittman have reported somewhat sit 
Others le san in investig: in Texas 


tially similar results, and it 1 Table II gives the data on these 


essen 
quite noteworthy that approximately the same ave been reported from other countr 


proportion of MR+VP cultures should be ferring first to the methyl red as 


\f 


found in waters of widely different quality Proskauer tests, we see that the 
f New Haven, Conn... tn the vici ( m was found to be the pred 
ity it Washington, D. ( i Xi and ind the results are 
Ohio those obtained in this 
The test of ci itilizatio on Raghavachari’ state that 
pared with the I ' widespread in their country 


of the water in only ; Instan supplies in many instances 


SUM MARY 


Pawan 


Pawan (19236) 


rABLE II 
F TH M I \ P ( \ 
FROM Va Wa re S 
Results obtains ther countries 
Numhbe: 
( ter of rs MIR VR 
Investigator Locality ter s I cultures VP VP 
Houstot Raw $3 1 ) 
133 5.3 
& Filtered 156 
Wood (1919) I \ 5 231 66.7 
Bardsley (1926) England . wells and 
rity 
treate 1441 8 
Cunningham & Ragha- I: l'nfiltered 
achar 1924) s & wells 15 68.1 ) 
surtace 7 
nningham & Ragha ered 2320 
hari (1926) nfiltered 
} havachar 1926) Lnfiltered 
springs & wells 594 68.5 
nded surface 370 72.4 
ver 11 69 ) 
ltered soo 61.¢ 4 
1925 | i yuality 40 42 ¢ 
ted 220 87 
R listed 40 
+R 20 
Polluted if varying 
legrees 
+ On basis of Voges-Proskauer reaction only 
* A small percentage of atypical cultures also found 


STION 


ifference 


between 


norte 


related more 


thads of 


may be unfair to 


the 


» that it 


between various 


Pawan,'* in Trinidad, found 


the classes of water 


though evidently not so 


for he states that his work 


reported from this country 


used in several of 
ivachari found it to be of 


India 


tly regards it as useful 


on 


Pawan 
closely with tl 


is brought out bv sanitary 


the other differential tests 
MR+ organisms whose fre 
in some waters could not be 
the basis of the sanitary sur 


be citrate+ and thus distinct 


ed out, these results were 


conditions and 


so that they 


idely different 
f technic, 
although there 


at hand to 


comparable, 
data 
situation It is 


iificient 


su 


view of the 


MR and VP tests have been 
vely in different parts of the 
iny investigators have failed 
ing correlation between the 
tests and the quality of the 
plies On the whole they 


f little help. The other 


is apparent also, for many 


ell ¢ 


these tests even after ob 

ilts. The citrate test has not 
ensivel Ot the five reports 
ut some degree of correlation 
quality of the water Che 


it to be of apparently no 


OF THE USE OF THE 
DIFFERENTIAL TESTS 
ed the foregoing results, one 


ndoubtedly 


nd different 


lace t must be 


r the differential tests are 
ce in our scheme of water 


no general answer 


his question which will fit all 


types ot water 


borne in mind 


s of technic or procedure may 
lack of correlation with the 

water supply The way in 
e isolated for testing may be 


We know li 


isure 


e ke 
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or nothing of the relative rates of growth of 
the tecal and soil cultures in lactose broth, of 
their effect upon each other, or of the effect 
of other miscellaneous water organisms upon 


them. Obviously, some may be overgrown and 


thus only one type is isolated and tested It 


judging the results of practical application of 


these tests it is evident that the usual method 
of selecting cultures may not be the best and 
it may not give us a true picture of actual 


Indeed, this seems to 


the 


proportions in the water 


be one of the chief problems contronting 


practical use of these tests 


In addition to a consideration of methods, 


ther questions have been raised. It has been 


pointed out by many that surface washings may 


be undesirable even though strictly fecal organ 


isms are not found and that the presence of 
colon group organisms beyond certain limits, 
irrespective of type, shows the existence of 
undesirable conditions Hence the differential 


tests are regarded as unnecessary. On the other 


there are a considerable number of re 
the 
times in fairly considerable numbers, where no 


could he 


hand, 


ports of finding of colon cultures, some 


source of contamination found and 


where the water was judged to be of high sani 
tary quality In many instances these results 
assumption of 


While 


differential 


have been dismissed with the 


contamination 


the 


undiscovered sources of 


this may or may not be the case 


tests might aid in interpretation of such results 


In the writer's experienc the differential 
tests have been of most value when applied t 
raw water supplies of at least fairly good 
juality Aside from experimental work, ther: 
would seem to be nothing to be hb 
ipplying these tests to a badly polluted water 
For example, if colon group organist! ure 


found in 0.01 or 0.001 cA amounts it Wo! 


seem that for practical purposes th 


add our information and 


tests could little to 


judge the quality 


would scarcely be needed to | 
the water supply 

In contrast to this the differential tests and 
especially the citrate test appear to be of value 
in judging water supplies which while not 
obviously polluted are nevertheless lor ‘ 


another considered to be of ques 


lhe 


former 


reason or 
able 


mentioned in a 


springs and small brool 


quality 


publication trate 


the point | sanita surve the rer 
no source of pollution at all and vet lactos« 
fermenting colon group organisn were ol 


tained trom 10 ce 


© 
amounts almost regular! 
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Upon applica 
rf 


ind often fro amounts 
d VP tests the 
MR-+ VP 


most 


majority 


tion 


and Upon ay 
of them wer 
could be 


In this case 
the 


test e 


respect distin 


I cout 


with sanitary 
Phe 


correlated 


yparently of value in judging 


recent reports 


xpressed the 


iter 


an Pittman! 


Hi 


uston 


or 


of 
doubtful 


st might be con 


new and 


onde 
added 
states that in general 
indol+ 


how 
the 


waters, 


| nothing to 


ordinary 


e of lactose+ 


1ed 


confirmed the 


cultures, but some to exclude non 


ypical varieties 


cation the differential tests t 


| 


ppl 
ap] 


Che 
tered waters presents another prob- 


treated or f 


lem ive us sufficient information 


to justify the additional time and labor involved 


performing them Chis cz be answered 


water works opet 


it 


hy ‘ators 


a would seem 


present 


less need for then 


lation ot raw waters 


purification the non 


used to measure 


By 


ire 


their absence 


OF Pustic Heattru 


colon organisms would seem t 
on If, however, the different 


ied 


more 


pl the writer concurs with 
adverse report is justific 
isms present beyond permissible 


the 


the Bact coil 


differential tests 


give 


of fecal origin 
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In 
the 


of *the American Negro 
ly high death rate of 
the negro population has in- 


reme 


one-half million in 1776 
ilf millions, or 9.9 per cent of 
lation of the United States, in 


ease is chiefly due to the great 


negroes which gave an excess 


leaths of not less than 20 per 


period Since that 


birth rate has always exceeded 
ites and in 1924 it was 27.4 as 
22.2 for the whites 

improvement in sanitary condi- 
y in recent years, has lessened 


from 35 or 40 in Reconstruction 


it 17 at the present time The 
f more than 2,000,000 negroes in 
e Industrial Department of the 
Life Insurance Co. declined 16.3 
i6 years, or from 17.5 in 1911 to 
his decrease is particularly im- 
iuse the insured negroes are almost 
rbar mmunities where health 
negroes have been less satis 
rural districts 
rovement has taken place im in 
mortality, the reductions ranging 
cent for measles to more than 50 
liarrheal complaints in 16 years 
large decreases in the death rate 
fever, pneumonia, and especially 
for which a drop of 44 per cent 
between 1911 and 1926. Out of 
00 living colored persons there were 
aths from tuberculosis in 1926 as 
418 in 191] Nevertheless, 1 
6 colored persons still dies of th 
great prevalence of syphilitic in 
the high death rate from the 
erative diseases and cancer are 
features w not showing 
emenit 
the rather primitive sanitary condi 
vhich ma negroes still live, their 
ectation of life is only about 46 
it of the white Americans only 
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20) 
30 years ago. For male negroes, however, who 


reach the age of 50 the expectation is under one 


the and a 


year less than that of white male 


little over two years less for colored women 
Mercury, 12 :37-45 (Sept.), 


7-9 (Aug.), 1927) 


Dublin, Am 
Stat. Bull., 8 


Louis I 

1927 (ab. in 
Decline in Suicides—The general tendency 
of suicides, in youth, is downward, not upward, 
The death 


from all 
but the rate of decrease has been different 


as the public has been led to fear 


rate suicide has been decreasing at 
ages ; 
for the various age groups, and more favorable 
The significance 


best 


relatively at the younger ages 
of the differences 
reference to the death rates from suicide in the 
period of years 1909 to 1924 which have been 
10-19 


observed 1S seen by 


plotted separately for the age groups 

20-29, 30-59, and 60 and over Straight line 
trends, fitted by the method of least squares to 
the series 1909 to 1924, show the following 
characteristic If they are extended to meet 


the line of zero death rate, then the first trend 


line to reach this level is that for the youngest 
age group 10-19. This runs to zero about the 
vear 194] The trend for the age group 20-29 
does not meet the zero level until 1946, the 
trend line for ages 30-59 not until 1966, and 
the trend line for ages 60 and over not until 
the vear 2078 

It is not, of course, to be expected that 
present day downward trends will continue tn 
definitely But the trend lines exhibited are 
characteristic of the present tendency; and it 
is clear that the showing is most favorable tor 
the youngest age group, and that less and les 
rapid improvement, in relative proportion, 1 
shown as we ascend the age scale The « 
clusion seems to be that suicide among the oldet 
persons is occasioned by stresses of a t 
fundamental and irremediable character t 
the case of younger persons, and, henc« 
amenable to reduction Stat Bul 8 1-3 
(Aug.), 1927. 


Syphilis Among Negroes in the South 


Syphilitic infection was found in approximate 


it 
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roes seeking admission to to the influence of diseases of the 


tpatient department and medical wards system and gastro-intestinal causes. T} 
the Grady Hospital ot Atlanta Syphilis of and Italians have the highest rates fri 
i tlar and central nervous systems tory infections and the negroes 
, p 54 per cent of the total 662 cases of groups the highest from gastro-inte 
philitic infectior About 87 per cent of these eases. The Russians, among whom br 
ts had had no treatment for their primary ing is perhaps more common, have t! 
tion other than perhaps the ordinary home _ total infant mortality and the lowest 
1 few ntments prescribed by gastro-intestinal diseases neverthe!] 
il dru t The remaining 13 per cent had early infancy rate is almost as hig 
deqate treatment while only a the negroes whose total rate is the 
ul ar jections of arsphenamine or tts the city In the Mexican group ther: 1? 
births with 46 deaths under 1 year 
re were 98 cases of aortic msufhciency, 313. Over half of these deaths (54 
the umong the males and the were due to respiratory diseases, 
e number among individuals under 50 years causes and premature birth, probably bh 
Lor In tl entire 98 cases not a single the poor environment, ignorance and 
lived 1 re thar 18 months atter a the se people 
liagnosis was made Of 46 aneurysms, 40 o The number of deaths of infants 
red before the age of 50, and 75 per cent cording to the occupation of the father 
re m the males ventv-eight of these half, or 40.3 per cent, were among tl 
itients died of rupture n the first or subse labor class: 36.8 im unskilled labor 11.4 
quent admissiot Of the 58 cases of syphilis trade or business; 8.3 non-professional 
with arteriosclerosis, hypertension, hypertrophy 2.6 in professional service, and 0.6 am 


1 dilatation, 33 occurred before age 50, and = ers.—Detroit City Health Bullet 


i 


8 of the total died on first or subsequent ad (May and June), 1927 


Syphilitu eart disease composing 
3 per cent of the syphilitic cases is unusuall Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease 
| ind very distressing because many of the The Department of Commerce has mad 
itients are seen only when it is too late to help liminary report of the results of the 
thet James E. Paullin, Hal M. Davison and — state and federal hospitals for ment 
R. Hugh Wood, Bost \/ y. J.. 197 :345 in 1926. Complete returns from 
0 (Sept 1927 covering 105 hospitals, showed 36,93 


missions in 1926 as compared with 34 


Infant Mortality in Detroit—Detroit, for 1922, an increase of 7.5 per cent. The 
i! ha had one { the highest infant mor of first admissions has increased l 
te is well as the highest birth rat more rapidly than the general populat 
the lare \merican cities, thus seeming 46.8 per 100,000 in 1922 to 47.3 in 1 
t firm the belief that the two are closel The number of patients in the hosp 
ted he fant death rate, however, has given date is a good indication of tl 
1 from 103 in 1915 to 78 in 1924, but to which public provision has been mad 
to 8&5 This decline has treatment of mental patients. In_ th 
fl 1 the decrease f 37 per cent overed by the report the number 
ist te il d é vhile the deaths patients increased steadily from 156,454 
respiratory diseases and other causes have per 100,000 of the general populatior 
ed. The has be actically no change ary 1, 1922, to 178,353 or 226.9 on Jai 
il tality but there was a decrease 1927 
71 per 1.000 births to 43 in 1926 1m the \ large increase in the number « 
f the group over one month of ag missions to hospitals in the different stat 
nt mortality rate by races in Detroit not necessarily mean a great increas¢ 
I is tollow Russians, 57; Belgians disease in those states. Such an tnere 
$: Canadia 7 Italians, 79; Native whites represents an expansion of the capa 
\ustriat Hungarians and Bohemians, 84 the hospitals and improvement in the 
85: Germans, 97; Polish, 103; negroes for bringing mental cases under the 
108 he striking variations in infant mortality the hospitals. New Hampshire and the D 


olumbia had the highest rate of fit 
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121.4 


were 


and per 100,000 


the rates 68.5 for 


District of 
Michi- 


188.9 tor 


South Dakota, 

lowest rates, 21.8, 

Chese 

21.9 Penn- 

Georgia in 1922 
31.5 in 1922 

Ne Ww y ork 


highest rates 


figures are 


5 and for 
ased trom 
olumbia, and 
the per 
ation of patients present 
1927 


and 343.60 respectively 


n January 1, These 
383.1 

of 125.3 was the lowest of 
Press Sum- 


26, 1927 


ot Commerce 


ns, 1926, Sept 


Prussia, 1904-1926 


infant 


Mortality in East 


een a large decrease in 


past 25 years, 
In 1926 all 
ntry except Upper Silesia, with 


had 


lowest rate, in 


during the 


Prussia 

s still quite high 
1.000 lower infant 
1904, of 129 


1926 


mor 
for 
province m again 
69 per 1,000, or only a little 
1904 

the rate of 1904 in- 
in 1910. By 1913 it dropped to 
marked 
n 1924 the rate declined to 125 
1926 it 120, 
province ol 


1927 


rate 
that of 
russia 176 in 


was no decrease until 


T 
but in rose to 
tor 
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rates 
1., 89 


any 
(Oct. 1), 


it Mortality in Dusseldorf, Germany— 


talit 
no longer 


attains a “ summer 
instead, a distinct increase of deaths 
hildren under 1 year of 


This marked 


ft Dusseldorf has recently brought 


age 1s 
change, as Professor 
ische Wochenschrift, 1s becoming 
1925 in the gov 
168 


ore apparent. In 


rict of Dusseldorf there 


10,000 


were 


fant deaths per than in 


children under 1 year of age, 

died than in 1913. In 1913, only 
{ all infant deaths occurred during the 
half 


mortality 


nore 


1925, almost 


the 


however, 
life, 


nth; in 
he second month of 
dropped so rapidly, as compared with 
it the mortality for the year as a whole 
1913. In 1925, in 


t that there were 30,499 fewer children 


w that of spite of 


| that 4,725 fewer died, 28 more children 


owed a 
W he reas 
1913 


day 
1913 


life in 


and the urd 
deaths than in 

first day of 
he rural districts than 


1925 the reverse 


] 


Was truc 


ay chiefly in the fact that the 


mate children was less efficient 


There is no 


sed 


days of life 


convincing exp! 


anatiol 


mere. mortality ot mtants during the 


Schlossmann thinks that 
care can accomplish relatively littl 


the 


Silice, 


Ing first few days, the lite of the 


depends mainly on the midwife He « 


tention to the that in Germany 


cent of all 


tact 


per the women who give birth 


within a few 


the 


children work up t 


confinement, and 


\ law 


many up t 


has, however, been nth 


do 


89 


rec pas 


will doubtless with tl 


J. A. M. A 


away 


(Sept 24 


Marriage Prospects of Women in Industry 


Industrial 


employment for women do t 


seem to be a hindrance t 


cording to the official data o 
81.5 
had 
Only 


are 


bureau, cent of the 


1924 


capacity 


statistical per women 


been engaged in 
40.8 


married 


the 
according t 
but 


number of girl 


marrying in 


earning per cent ot 


women in. industry 
the 


this 


general industrial census of Bavaria, 


census included a_ large 


who are not of marriageable ag« 


Phe 


domesti 


percentage of marriages among female 


workers be greater thi 


other occupations women engag 


agricultural pursuits, 1.8 per cent were 


in 1924; 3.2 per cent of those employed 


industries, in the narrower sense and 


cent of the women commercially en ploved mat 


ried in the same year. Seventy-one per cent 


the independent landowners married daughtet 
per cent « 


or relatives of other landowners, 90 


had 


estates of their 


whom been previously employed on the 


Forty-nine per cent « 
agricultural laborers married agricultural worl 
land 


landowner 


parents 


ers, 25 per cent of whom were relatives ot 


owners and 6 per cent previous 


cent of independent industrial 
had 


ol thei 


Twenty-five per 


daughters of farmers who 


the 


ists married 


previously worked on farms 


parents; 21 per cent married employes and 


workers; 7 per cent married women independ 


per 


engaged 


20.5 


ently employed in trade and industry 


cent married members of families 


various callings, 10 per cent married domest« 
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workers and about 20 per cent married women 
not gainfully employed. Forty-one per 

yes married women employed 

10 per cent married em 

women domestically 

employed on the farms of their parents; 23 
per cent married members of families who wer: 


t gamtul employed Only 5 per cent of 


independent agriculturists and 25 per cent of 

independent merchants married women not 
raintully employed 

wo-thirds of all textile workers married in 

lustrial employes whereas miners, foundry men 

cutters, workers in the stone and eartl 

and in the building trades preferred 


extent women from the agricultural 
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\ large percentage of 
industries married d 
ftv-two per cent of 

rer cent of the teachers 
authors and artists and 41 per 
officials and army officers marry 
have been industrially employed 
per cent of the middle class offici 
commissioned officers and 83 per 
officers and enlisted men married 
dustrially engaged. The reason for 
of marriage among women in industr 
lies in the fact that the increasing 
women in industry has_ broken 
prejudices against gainful empl 


women J 1 M 89-1165 (O 
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Sludge Digestion—Reaction and Control 
lhe purpose of this paper, including the discus- 
sion of the same by Almon L. Fales, H. W 
Clark, Edmund B. Besselievre and Willem 


Rudolfs, is to discuss the changes and reactions 


at take place during the progress of sludge 
nt relation to diges 
how the effect of 
by means of certain alka 
ate of digestion. The 
influence of temperature is not considered. The 
discussion of reaction and its control is hinged 
upon experimental studies and is, therefore, 
to the limitations of the experiment 
set forth in the paper. The term 
“reaction” is used to describe the acidity or 
alkalinity of the sludge, and is reported quanti- 
tatively as hydrogen-ion concentration expressed 
as pH 
Parts of two series of experiments (Series 
Ill and V of the Harvard Studies) are dis- 
cussed in the paper. Both deal with the diges- 
at 20° C. of mixtures of fresh sewage 
with well-digested Imhoff sludge. The 
purpose of the experiments was to obtain 
ation on the nature of progressive sludge 
under various conditions of pH con 
\ secondary object was to determine 
whether sterilization of the fresh sludge would 
exert an influence upon the course of digestion. 


Data on the experimental techni 
The fresh sewage solids used in tl 
ments were obtained from the Brockt 
sewage disposal works. The Imhoff 
drawn from the Fitchburg, Mass 
production was chosen as the crite 

es of digestion The sludge 
were placed in iter bottles so « 
the gas given off during digestion c: 
lected for measurement and analysis 
* apparatus Is given 

The article includes a descriptior 

sults and is illustrated with a number 


\ 


ormal digestion or digestion without 
control which serves as a standard on t 
of which the pH adjustment is eval 
taken up. The results achieved by adj 
with lime, which has frequently been 1 
of in sewage treatment as a means of cl 
precipitation or as a corrective of Imh 
trouble, is described Likewise, adjus 
with marble dust or calcium carbonate 
dust containing calcium and magnes! 
bonates ; and with sodium hydroxide and 
carbonate are taken up. A compariso! 
results is given and discussed. Likew 
nature of sludge digestion, effect of re 
control on the rate of digestion and the pr 
application of reaction control to sludge 
tion are considered. 
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Gas in the Technique of Sewage 


isured 


results 


HEALTH 


are 


es, 
Stant 
wi 
ion ad 
plished 
marble, 
an 
caustic 


l 


Its 


s self-regulating char 


in small 


igestion 
on 


shortest 


r cent digestion at 
The quantity of ad 
in terms of calcium 

100 to 500 lbs per m.g 
wer critical pH for 
near 6.8, the optimum 
Che yield of methane 
lb. of fresh organi 
Brockton this would 
§ methane equal to 
sewage, or '% cu. it 


Fair and C. L 
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cause of the impoverished 
country, Germany is forced to 
truction of complete sewage 
chlorine gas disinfection ap 
hor to supply the needs of 
\ review of the properties 
of chlorine to this end are pre 
detail 
action of chlorine gas and of 
on other substances in aqueous 


ussed 


yed more rapidly 


“ Materials 


in 


by 


gaseous 


chlorine 


ind these, in turn, more rapidly 


additi 


iction 


to he 


to 


Ox! 


products 


disinfection, 


more 


general 


1 
ncn 


and 


pre ferred to 


use 


1s 


dation 


acco 


ot of 


rrobably 


The develop 


tine direct et] I chl rine appli 
that the mation first of chlorine 

wate lit red f o 
ca i ( LAs 

vate 1 4] addi 7 ; t] ut ft 
ne wat be tre ited ) both n \r erica ind 


used 


Germat s outlined. This method is now 
exclusively for treatment of municipal sewag: 
b chk rime 

Che history of sewa disinfection is briefly 
sketched Extensive experiments ol the 
Emscher Corporation have indicated that t 
produce a disinfection resulting in a 99 per cent 
reduction of the bacteria (growing on gelatin 
plates) in concentrated fresh municipal sewage 
which has not as yet decayed to any appreciable 
extent, the following additions of chlorine 
proved necessary: (a) For crude, unclarified 


sewage containing fecal matter, 25 to 30 g. per 
cu.m.; (b) for sewage briefly | hour) clari 
fied by sedimentation, 15 to 20 g. per cu.m 
(c) for well clarified sewage, 10 to 15 g. per 
cu.m 

If the sewage is stalk irgel amounts ol! 
chlorine are required. In all cases a period of 
reaction is essential, generally from 30 to 15 


minutes, depending on concentration, tempera 


ture, et ()ttensive odors of stale sewage, 
usually due to formation of Iphur compounds 
may also be eliminated by chlorine treatment 

Chlorination of sewage as substitute for 
biological treatment is discussed at length 


Delay of decomposition may be obtained by 


large bodies of diluting water without creation 
r nuisance However, chlorinated sewage 
cannot be considered the equal of ere tually 
biologically purified effluents.’ Chlorine in 
combination with biological beds and_ rapid 
sewage filters, and for clarification of sludge 1s 
also. discussed Dr H Bach, lechnisches 
Gemeindeblatt 28:159, 1925 Abstr J K 
Hoskins 

Recent Results from Separate Sludge 
Digestion Experiments—At Plainfield, N. J 
there was constructed at the Sewage Disposal 
Plant as a consequence of considerable experi 
entat both in the laboratory and at the 
plant relieve conditions, two ded « 


the sludge Five thousand and five hundred 
cu. ft. of ripe sludge first was pumped into the 
tank from the Imhoff tanks for seeding Fresh 
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chloring rently tor i pe! 
ee 
rine whi etrective is 
il isons eve the ex rete tanh tor separate sludge divest Sut 
tree chlorine content plied with floatir ; ers and facilitic f 


tank which was 


lin tank were added 

s for a period of 60 days 
in operation and there 
minations were com 
solids were adjusted with 
i pH value of 7.3. Deter- 
he amount of gas, the 
pH value, the total 
NH3 


Bacteriological counts 


vy, the nitrogen, 


the solids and 


we made and an automatic record was kept 


mperature tank and of the air 


might be drawn from 


follows: (1) Since it 
ind of soft coal per 1,000 
he temperature of the 


it probably will cost 


temperature when 


as the temperature 
solids are added 
e necessary lor 


ause the material 


biological balance con 


optimum reaction for 


perly insulated separate 


control is at least as 


ink ; consequently sludge 


ill be about equal for both 


Paper No. 323 
Agricultural 


i< obtained 


from 
Series, New Jersey 
on, Department of Sewage 
e the American Society 


Willem Rudolfs, 
1927. Abstr. E. C 


Proposed Legislation in Connection with 
Stream Pollution and the Formation of a 
Stream Conservation Board—The 
the establish 


author, 


that there 


need for 
lite state policy with 

lution for the adoption by the state 

t and correct principles of legislation and 

the more extensive cooperation between in 
and the state,” has prepared this study 
he consideration of the state health officer 


Che author suggests: (1) The enactment of 


1 law similar to that in force in Kansas for the 


control of stream pollution, and (2) the cre 


Stream Conservation Board,” pat 


Water 
charge of the 


ation otf a 


terned after the Pennsylvania Sanitary 
Roard. to 


control 


have admunistrative 


stream laws Proposed drafts of these 


legislative acts are given, followed by a discus 


mended by ie committee on 


servation of Strean ot the ( 


State Sanitary Engineers (. H 


Mimeographed ms. 48 


Hoskins 


Chemical Treatment of Trade 
Part II. Wastes from Silk Dyeing 


port on a study of methods for the 


Waste 


of waste f a relatively sn 


works having a discharge of 100,00 


waste water per day, witl 
Both silk-and-cotton 
About 300 pounds ot 


gether with bleaching powder, 


silk and 


soap are 
hydt peroxide 
The wastes are 
liquor, 
btained when the « 
treated with 5 pounds of copperas a1 


Mercer 


with 


1.000 gallons 


and 


lime per 
are neutralized mixed 
miscellaneous 


4-hour « 


Sanitary s¢ 


with other 


along 
‘Sludge is settled in a 
and discharged to the 


treatment has been applied w 


satisfactory results to plants witl 


arge up 4.500.000 gal 
subject t 
Sewer’ 

waste 1n Sl 
90 per i ubstantially « 
harmless to fish or plant hfe whet 
into the river discharge of the 


10 per cent is permitted pr 
which will be imjuri 


Foster D 


contains nothing 
Indus. / 
Abstr J. Theriault 
L’Emploi du vert de Paris pour tue! 
Larves d’Anopheles (The Use of Paris Greer 
to Kill Anopheles Larvae)— [he 
mixed Paris green with dust or dry eart 
100 to 1 
the mixture on water in which were 
rate of 11 to 12 g pe 


proportions 1 to to 2.000, and 


larvae, at the 


Seventeen experiments were made in tl 


open In the 
killed in 


hours and 15 minutes to 5 hours and 4 


oratory, and nine in the 


tory, the larvae were always 
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i i prel iT policies t tli Pe ylvania ‘ 
ory 1 » seo Board are reviewed in some det 
ter the tank had |} the principles f strear womans 
ifter the laboratory 
| trrital 11 
rie i 
) il. pre 

> 

BS Keb 


100 to l t 1.000 
and meanwhile 


oO pupae 


on which the m1x- 


two 


with differen 


Disposes of Non-Combustible Rub- 


Angeles 
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fit 1OO t 1.000 for te irl ‘ ther tor 
? OOO tl ict I TY I irl i lhe ted by 
f the larvae dying I 24 the city and dump 1 int tank cars al 1 hauled 
vest during the following 24 to the Fontana hog tar The retuse ilso 
several days The average collection t reiuse per W rking 
transi rmed wl ch lay ver a pe, d nths wa S28 yds 
larvae ot sore othet dipter- Phe iXll im llect n lay n Decen 
not affected by Paris greet her was 691 cu. yds 
V Ste x1ICITY I Paris green, rabbits Kr nN 1 monthly average ol! 13 500 cu vds of 
ead ver a period tin cans 2) 175 tons miscellaneous 1 etal that 
trie unimals showed at the end had beet lightly burned t remove combu tible 
the hind legs seem 1 iteT il 3 15,000 sale ibl bottl } 85 
1 o1 ! More extended ob tons of saleable broken glass 5) 1 tons of 
be made WHEE t_ species rags: and (6) 8% tons of scrap metal, tire ind 
ily as Paris green appears to rubber There were counted 167 different « 
11 larvicide than kerosene ind bustible items in on da\ 
r use on watering place Seven men stationed alot the cot r belt 
Note Phe results of the trol the dump pick out and regvate the dit 
n agreement with the usual ex- ferent kinds of material in the retuse All the 
. ont It is suggested that metal. except the tin cans fror which tin i 
iy be due to one or mor r ered and granite-iron which can not be 
l Inferior or adulterated ilvaged loaded into metal cat burned 
‘ +] proper amount hal rhe } rte x 24” ire } 
tabl luting dust, causing 0-11 veioht dropping 7’ on the etal in a 
the part cle hat tas t a rate 25 1 net 
Pat rreel ind subsequent! hold the tit ‘ the emesi ¢ round 
e t in adulterated Par ’ by , the noint where other material 1s 
‘ \W \ King 1 Ing narated ft 
e Paris green to adhere and labels. etc., and then delivered to the “~ 
tractors experience ant where the tin is re ved by i] 
r, which prevented the larvae proce | r label n Cal te! { 
vy the need f neration and th label ery 
rhe United States ve. Investigation of 
1 SO per cent arset kk ler wa About 20 Ib { tin are 
(). Her ni J. Kol ‘ nresse When baled t 1d 1] 
er ‘ ner et thie ] ‘ 
1925. paw 108 the etal fror ne tie 
t 1 hog farm, gives a vet Pure leat la that cannot be ul 
th a population of around ot that the | ee not exceed 4 
nance requires that each hous Nows | .59 Mar | Abstr 
ntainers and that one be RB. Hommor 
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Budapest Congress—The Fifth Interna rector of the mines at Neerlen; Dr 
tional Medical Congress for Industrial Acci- medicine; and E. W. Drijver, confide: 
dents and Occupational Diseases announced of the Bank-Associate at Rotterdan 
for Budapest in 1928, probably in September, This subdivision will be divided int 
but the exact date has not come to hand. The tific and a commercial section. In 
Congress is under the protectorship of His will be given opportunity, as far as 
Excellency Dr. Joseph Vass, Royal Hungarian permits, for commercial exhibitors of 
Minister of the Public Welfare. The Executive or methods which may come under 
Committee consists of the following members: groups above mentioned. Prospectiv: 
President, Dr. Tibor de Verebély, Professor at should apply to Dr. J. Sanders, first 
the University; Vice-President, Dr. William de Heemraadssingel 240, Rotterdam, H 
Friedrich, Professor at the University; Secre- 
tary-General, Privatdozent Dr. George Gortvay, Resolution on Health Hazards in Industry 
Sections-Chief. Before the House of Delegates ot 

A National Committee for the United States ican Medical Association at its mex 
is being formed. Those appointed to date con- May 19, 1927, Dr. W. S. Leathers, S 
sist of: Volney S. Cheney, R. W. Corwin, Preventive and Industrial Medicine a 
Eugene L. Fisk, Otto P. Geier, Leonard Green- Health, presented the following 
burg, Emery R. Hayhurst (Chairman), George which was amended to send it to the 
M. Kober, Lloyd Noland, Francis D. Patterson, Trustees and duly carried: 

George M. Price, Frank L. Rector, Wm. A. 


Sawyer, Henry F. Smyth, C.-E. A. Winslow Wuereas, the reports of the confer 


mittees have shown that health ha 


Members and Fellows of the American Pub arriving constantly in industries, whi 


lic Health Association and others who may be intensive field investigation and special 
tory studies before proper measures 
devised for the protection of the w 
‘ the industries and often of the gener 
man of the American Committee, Emery R as well. and 
Hayhurst, Hamilton Hall, Ohio State Um Wuereas, few states are provided 
Ohi trained personnel and special laborator 
ties necessary for the study of su 
hazards: therefore be it 
Netherlands Industrial Exhibition—A sub- ReEso.vep, that this Conference res 
division of the Netherlands Industrial Exhibi- petition the Congress of the United St 
tion, which will be held at Rotterdam, Holland, ™ake possible an increase in the perso 
resources of the United States Publi 
2 Service in order that the service ma 
of a section of “professional hygiene-safety, jts activities in the field of industrial 


interested in this Congress or expect to attend 
the same should get in touch with the Chair- 


versity, Columbus, 


from June 1 to September 15, 1928, will consist 


professional illnesses and psychotechnics.” For 

this purpose a special hall has been provided Occupational Diseases in New Je 

The Committee for this subdivision consists of | John Roach, deputy commissioner of 

the following: Dr. N. M. Josephus Jitta, chair New Jersey, at the 14th annual 

wan of the sanitary council, as first chairman of the Association of Government 

C. J. Ph. Zaalberg, general director of Labor as Officials, said: “A large percenta 

second chairman: Ing. R. A. Gorter, director ill-health among workers is due to 

of the Safety Museum in Amsterdam; Dr. W working conditions, exposures to 

R. M. Kranenburg, medical adviser of Central trade substances, devitalizing fatigu 

Service of Labor Inspection; Prof. Dr. J. G tained effort beyond the strength of 

Sleeswijk, professor of Technical University at vidual, and that these are among the 

Dalft: Dr. A. H. Vossenaar, chief medical di which send 4,000,000 people to the h 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


ently in New Jersey the work- 
n act was extended to cover 
of occupational causes. Nearly 
tances which by reason of their 
ts could be classed as causing 
eases are included. While the 
compensation is a distinct step 
ach considers that the tempta- 
rgerate the social value of the 
in settlements for occupational 
the measures for prevention 
ited from the enactment of such 
nmeasurably more important. 
ears in New Jersey it has been 
that industrial disease 
fully investigated, and that the 
expert consultant in industrial 
ivailable in cases which involve 


every 


difficult problems in chemistry, 
technician is employed for the 


iking atmospheric tests where 


number of cases of occupational 
ted during the year 1926, and 
ire shown in the following table: 


NAL-DISEASE COMPENSATION 
OCCURRING AND CLOSED 
DURING 1926 


Total 
number 
of com- days’ 
pensable time 

cases lost 


Total 
Total 
indemnity 
paid 


of Odors upon Health—Under the 
“ Effects of 


\menity,” 


heading Effluvium on 


occurs the following: 
fumes from a carelessly con- 
prejudice the public 

fumes may cause actual sickness, 
ng, as has been demonstrated again 


ipe ot 


tactory may 


or they may induce only a feeling of 


vhich is, nevertheless, a devitalizing 


individual more 


Further, they may 


rendering the suscep- 
ntercurrent disease 


with the treatment of some classes of 


119] 


patients, particularly those for whom fresh air 
is an urgent necessity—patients suffering from 
infectious fevers, tuberculosis and the like. They 
may compel the closing of windows by residents 
interfere 

Their 
may be re- 


within a wide radius, and they may 


with the ordinary enjoyment of life 
interference with general amenity 
alized from their influence on building activity 
in the neighborhood. In one case on the fringé 


of a busy industrial area there has been no 
new building by private enterprise within three- 
quarters of a mile of the factory during the 20 
Thomas Ferguson, J. 


36 (July), 1927 


years of its existence.’’- 


Roy. San. Inst., XLVIII, 1 


Viscount Leverhulme on “ Health and Effi- 
ciency in Factory and Workshop ”—Viscount 
Section on In- 
dustrial Hygiene of the Institute of 
Public Health, spoke at length at the 
Congress of the Institute held in Ghent, 1927. 


Leverhulme, President of the 
Royal 


some 


Aside from the ethical side of the matter, em- 
ployers, in ever increasing numbers, are now 
realizing that attention to the health of their 
work people, the provision of congenial working 
conditions, and health 
services within the factory, more than justify 


what may be termed 
result in a 


loss of 


sales, as 


the expenditure involved, for they 
staff, 


more contented and efficient less 


time, higher output and increased 


well as a better appreciation on the part of 


hold that 


payment ot 


the public Some employers their 


responsibilities end with the wages 


and their compliance with government regula- 


extreme and 


often of 


tions, others rush to the other 


introduce welfare schemes which are 


a faddy nature. The right course is probably 
the middle one between indifference on the one 
hand and grandmotherliness on the other 
“The number of days lost every year through 
sickness, even in factories where the most care 
ful precautions are taken, is very great. Over 
the last three years the average figures for our 
own factory have worked out as follows 
Days per Employe 
1924 6.3 for men 
01 for women 
1925 82 for men 
for women 
1926 88 for men 
6.25 for women 
This means that on the average the time lost 
through sickness has been equivalent to closing 


factory week each 
that 


average 


the whole an entire year 


figures do not mean the absentees 


been ill for this 


These 


have all number of 


enz 
3752 661 
t—-not 
] sy 
ce 
d 69¢ 
Sed 29 P 
10.185 $13.879 
ter Di years ot age 
rein ew, 25, 2:57 (Aug.), 1927 


The Comfort Zone for Men at Rs 
Stripped to the Waist—In the 
nanet vhich was presented 


FOOD AND DRUGS 


Wacrer S. Frissir 


Spinach 


Antirachitic Value of Irradiated Ch 


and Phytosterol— bet 


) 
| \ | | 
\ CAN lot RN.\ I ¢ 
i {lus 
thy ‘ niartios we pa lLalé the nradiuct 
va se absent throu The maiorit of our vor 
we these pavments me farins r works on lea 
\ , selves ere they nrohah remain until ¢ 
lth « he factor then have to take up + 
lt es t absence due t i | ite f which they hay 
i sing dire I pr I il experience 
ta ibout 1.5 per cent reued that an emplover wants 
as we ha rl emninve with him and not 
accoul f ittractir marriage market 
i \ | t ‘ re el ne empiover the 
i 
¢ heyy ‘ rt SeTVICE ot re i] 
4 
cs cA 
ck ‘ 
lifer ‘ } the fact that 
el] t ] iriables ind 
+1 ‘ > x 
Utilization of the Calcium of Qmy t that cal 
] i el ass 
x I ra La 
‘ i i i i 
lat It wa ‘ state f imparative purit 


Koop AND Dri GS 


t the 


The se were 
producing d 


these 


found 


as the beta an 
Rural Outbreak of Cholera Due to Infected 


active, 


In 


tible Drinking Water—<A: 


were not 
suscep 
chnolk 


ning Due to Bacilli of the Type 
(Basenau)—In June, 


f gastroenteritis 


ns Bovis 


ases 
which was attributed 


ne of sale the lower 
as sott 


described 
the symptoms 

after ingestiot Toxicity of Zinc 
incubation was ity inc were 


cases 24 hot 


Hypochlorites as a Sterilizing Agent 


| mercial 


ry Utensils 
+] 


The Association of Vitamin A with Green- 


ness in Plant Tissues——k 
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repared from the mother tions for steril s that if the chlorine is left 
rther purified ved b water ther say ccihilit re 
tosterol was SMM to be 1927 
t where 
ducts 
the fractior whi ] } iS + mity in) the linning lwent cases 
If ergosterol is present it curred in 11 days, 23 of which were fatal 
e that this was the substance At the bevinni: it was thoucht that the out 
ted. but the authors cot breal vas _ f fish poisoning. but nothine 
terol the sole antirachiti was discovered to support this belief and t! 
dent tl if tl Ss must be unl lise is¢ Wa Dr V¢ 1 ft be cholera ( ns lered t 
inimal and vegetable plants ive been caused by the infection f drink ’ 
edit l broad conceptior vater trot i pring whicl s slow flowing and 
t 1927 I Was I cle the Oo! I il 
fande h might have been infected. 
with negative results N further cases of 
curred after disinfectiot 4] pring with 
swansea drinking water ind 1 ual propl lactic measures 
\t the tir id been advised.—Hilario Lara, Am. J. H 
meat were 
| Ore Cas 
1 S hours Investizatiot the 
period « conducted b cally 
hes that a pref rmed toxin srowth-promotit basal rat vas wed 
bl iuse of the disturbane hicl Was etall ilts o! 
fated cam In 4 out of 5 varvine decrees of solubilit Normal growth 
the wooden discs betwee the basal ratior n the for ot nel ving 
t was packed, Salmonella-lik Its was added. This amount was in excess of 
t ed but 1 true Salmonella tl ordinat ntamunatior ind theient t 
1 result of cultural and sero prove tatal that metal pathol cal 
threal wa designated as / ind the a ntent roa ne 
( ol the ptibl Onl mal re in 
Morbificans Bovis etal normal] ap 
I Sladdet il \\ Scott if t} ter il T rat ( path 
ry CO 74:85 (July), 1927 
1.23 per cent to 0.49 per cent. [tT 
} 
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of head lettuce, leaf lettuce, and a number with-in the edible portion of citrus fruits 
out any vitamin A supply served as controls. been colored by the ethylene met! 
It was found the leaf lettuce excelled head let- case of persimmons it was found ¢! 
tuce in the growth-promoting function in the was increased and the astringen: 
vitamin A deficient diet, and that the outside eliminated, although the fruits we; 
green leaves of lettuce were superior in that ably softened so that they would 
connection to the inside yellow ones. Indoor  ticable for shipment. The authors 
leaf lettuce was found to be as efficient as out- data on dates too meager at the pri 
door leaf lettuce he evidence indicates the permit a definite conclusion to be d: 
possibility of a connection between the presence far no changes are evident whic! 
of chlorophyl in the lettuce leaf and vitamin A have been caused by heat alone 
content, but with the amount of data available and C. G. Church, /nd. & Eng. ( 
at the present time it is unsafe to infer whether (Oct.), 1927 

this relationship is. casual or consistent.—Marie 

Dye, Olin C. Medlock and John W. Crist, J The Iron Content of Animal Tissues 


Biol. Chem., 74:95 (July), 1927 iron content of various animal 
rgans has been determined by 
Pellagra-Preventive Action of the Tomato, using a modified method (Elvehjen 
Carrot and Rutabaga Turnip—Several years Hart, E. B., J. Biol. Chem., 67 :43, 


ago the Georgia State Sanitarium began a marrow, hide, intestine, hair and 


study of the pellagra preventive value of certain low in iron, whereas the lungs, splee: 
foods, the results of which have been previous: kidneys are relatively high in this 
reported (7: fealth Rep., 39:87 [Jan. 18], comparing the iron content of certai 
1924; 40:54 [Jan. 9], 1925; 41:297 [Feb. 19], different animals it was found that 


1926). In this paper are reported results of a of the hog was highest both in the 


study of the pellagra preventive value of to and in total dry matter. The hog 
matoes, carrots and rutabagas tained much more iron than the be: 
Of 21 insane patients under observation, none’ liver. The possibility of selecting 
developed any evidence of pellagra when given use in anemias is apparent 
a daily ration (1,200 gm. or 40 oz.) of canned Another point in connection w 
tomato juice for a period of approximately one feeding is the fact that beef juice 
year only 0.0029 per cent iron, or 11.8 
After nine months 5 of a small group of of that present in the original be: 
patients developed pellagra when fed a daily Elvehjem and W. H. Peterson, J. PB 
ration (453 gm. or 1 Ib.) of carrots, and the 74:433 (Sept.), 1927 
same results were obtained when an _ equal 
amount of rutabagas was fed Mold and Yeast Counts and Their R: 
It is the authors’ opinion that the failure of | to the Composition of Butter—S 
carrots and rutabagas to prevent pellagra was 2.700 lots of butter were examined to 
due to the fact that the amount was too small, the relationship between the yeast 
however, if these vegetables do possess pellagra counts and the composition of the | 
preventive action, it is rather feeble. The fact was found that the moisture content 
that tomatoes were found to have pellagra pre- marked effect upon the mold and yea 
ventive properties is of considerable importance Both the mold and yeast counts app 
because of the relatively low cost of this article affected to a marked degree by the salt 
of food, and a liberal use of it is recommended of the butter As the concentration 
in the treatment of active cases of pellagra— creased the mold and yeast counts 
Joseph Goldberger and G. A. Wheeler, Pu? This was also found to be true of the pe: 
Health Rep., 42:1299 (May 13), 1927 of “salt in brine.” The influence 
concentrations of salt and “salt in br 
Effect of Ethylene on the Composition and peared more marked for mold than 
Color of Fruits—The work so far conducted unt H. Macy, J. Dairy Sct, 10 :384 


by these investigators has indicated no change 


CHILD HYGIENE 


Merritt E. Cuampion, M.D. 


A smmer Camps Really Effective ?— 3. Scientific regimen of camp life empha- 
p was a cottage at Cape Henry sizing rest and heliotherapy 
‘4 children. The children were 4. Training in health habits during camp 


Von Pirquet test, and all but one period 
ely, i.c., had latent infection. The 5. Establishment of confidential relations with 


camp was entirely to prevent parents and guardians. 


From the very beginning, camp 6. Arrangement for definite and continuous 
under supervision all the year follow-up. 
le to report at the clinic. Secretaries of Massachusetts camps meet 


vear cottage was enlarged and_ three times to discuss camp problems. Repre- 
re cared for. The third year sentatives of the State Department of Health 
and a larger cottage purchased and local health departments and health edu- 
Beach and the children ate and cation specialists sit in at these conferences.— 
Frank Kiernan et al., J. Outdoor Life, April, 


1927. 


slept entirely on the open porches. 


were taught to eat some of all 
hem and not to take more on their 
they could eat. They were taught Where Grammar School Children Are 100 
were good for them; the necessity Per Cent Healthy—There have been no epi- 
diet; the use of sweets only at demics of communicable diseases in Little Rock, 
eal. The cost of food per capita Arkansas since the health program was insti- 
less than $.45 and the total expense tuted two years ago in the public schools. The 
the camp, including food, was $.75, article by Miss Bessie Boggess, Director of 
$2,000 per year. Health Education in Little Rock public schools, 
1915 clinic nurses started the shows how the pupils themselves have become 
of cases in school as well as home, yitally interested in putting over their own 


sent all camp children are made to health program. 
regular intervals for a check-up of The problem of any health program is to 
nutrition. The majority are cared motivate the work so that constructive and 
air school rooms and their teachers health producing habits will be formed by every 
ructed to codperate with nurses and child. In Little Rock a score card is the means 
taking daily temperatures and report- of interest. The determining factor of the use 
larly on the physical and mental status of this card is that the children are allowed to 
ldren. In general 2 or 3 summers score themselves. Theirs is not a system which 
ire necessary to put a child on his has been thrust upon them but rather one of 
their own making. The card takes into con- 


np should be closely codrdinated with sideration the obvious symptoms of malnutri- 


and the school.—Chas. R. Grandy, tion and the probable causes of this condition 
nd J. S. Franklin, R.N., J. Outdoor During the scoring the teacher observes any 
1926 cases with symptoms or physical defects which 


are referred to the school nurse and in turn to 

immer Health Camps in Massachusetts the physician. 
believed in and practiced by health To those who achieve the 100 per cent mark, 
which is an attempt to set only a definite goal 


Massachusetts are: 
| selection of children to secure tu- for the child rather than the best possible 
Evidently, 


iretu 
sis contacts and others already infected standard, a blue ribbon is awarded. 
time of in this town, although the children are judges 

of their own conditions, there is not the morbid 
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Careful physical examination at 


n and entering camp 


HEALTH 


or camps conserved 
to attain the a u - ver) ity of 5,000 inhabita 
enthusiasn ould able to maintain a cam 
lasses are held qdaily \ ne I urisi d children 
id-morning meal ' mall p, rightly conducts 
were any speci: physically below standard cl 
every child from tl ol if the most important healt] 


sixth was taught the the community 


‘nt of the children The more money that is spent on 


less we will be forced to sper 
R. H. McCutcheon, J. 
1927 
has been given to 5,000 children 
children in this pro- Prevention of Anorexia in Children 
gram has been ur ause their interest \ldrich’s paper gives a definite ar 
has been positively aroused f the betterment uutline of procedure useful to 1 
of their own condition Boggess, Na itthers having to do with feeding cl 
tion’s Health, Sept., 19 Physiological and psychological inf 
those discussed—particularly the latte: 
The Whys and Wherefores of the Summer i is more dependent upon then 
Camp— all it is appetite rather than actual hu 
Fundamentals we must have to insure sufficient fi 
1. Health camps should be conducted pri these days 
marily for giving treatment to those needing it The hi this outline aré 
and only secondarily for recreational purposes ‘eding and elimination of for 
a. Only cases 10 per cent or more under ing. These points are gone into ai 
weight should be selecte sized from several angles Healthy 


b. Physical defects of teeth, eyes, tonsils, moderately under average weight sl 
and adenoids should be corrected befor forced to eat 
entering camp Nourishment between meals was not 
Children who are manifestly tuberculous ‘ any child in the group under Dr 
uld not be accepted for summer c ~ and observation. He speaks feel 
such children quire re “the neighborhood baby race” as 
a longer period of time than the merely obstacle to conservative pediatrics.” 
malnourished Another point brought out was 
3. Daily rest riods and abundance of fresh, individual direction of each child 
vholesome, natural foods, and Rollier method In conclusion Dr. Aldrich asks: “ I 
[ should form the basis of the widespread anorexia revolt now be 


by cl 


uldren, we must uar face tl 
meals a day in which \re we to insist that children eat cert 
fresh leafy vegetables, scribed amounts of food in an effort 
form the bulk of the hem ; attain prescribed statural 


lligent effort t 


make an inte 
pplemented by light ppeti o that each child will voluntar 
mid-afternoon, and ufficient fe inst his own best 
before retiring 1 ie children are not n a a ® Idrich, J. A. M 
gaining ; apidly as they should and if 
appetite for regular 
Is Health Work in the Schools Pa 
4. Records should b pt of the physical Tangible Dividends? he time has 
findings of children and improvements | n workers in the fiel | health fee 
made. Children should be followed up during hey should know definitely whether or 
whole year after leaving camp and should bk nethod of health teaching in the public 
periods and records kept is of vi School health programs have 
only way in which _ been carried on r ten to twenty years 


%t each case will methods of conducting these progran 
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extra 
a lhree substantial 
wl le rail cereal ‘ 


CHILD 


annual physical inspec 


spection and so on. Fifteen 
the American Child Health 
Dr. George Truman Palmer 


September to measure the 


Seventy 


programs 
ted, each group of five indi 
it 3 cities 
rroup of 100 to 200 children 
sixth grades will be studied 
her things being equal, a group 
health education should be in 
hose not having received it 
e of health education is_ the 
the health of the individual 
be used have the following at- 
are requirements for any valid 
e: Objectivity, so that all ex 
t the same results with the same 
and validity 
f cities will be concluded in 
present the results expected are 
tation of school health practices 
of organization and procedure 
d methods and increased effective 
medical inspection as well as 
of school health service 
ht on health teaching methods 


by which schools may measure 


htened interest in and an increased 
athematical approach in the study 
blems.—George Truman Palmer, 
Health Bull., Sept., 1927 

Essentials in a Dental Health Pro- 
W. R. Davis gives as the most 
ntial of a dental health program, 
understanding the objective of 
lhe answer given by many dentists 
of their program has been “ edu 

s, however, should be only a 

he end—the revival and prevention 
fection [lo carry on a vital pro 
lentists themselves. according to Dr 
ling to work. Of what value 
f, when the mother has learned 
ibscessed deciduous teeth of her child 


ired tor, she is told bv her dentist 


reventive program should stress th 


tors in tooth production as well as 


care of teeth with emphasis on the 


pits and fissures which are to be 


ly by use of a fine, sharp explorer 


HYGIENI 


One must 


1 


ram as Weil 


tooth | h has been overemphasized to the 
detrime t 1 other phases oO! the program lhe 
toothbrush has its place in mouth hygiene but 

ir sk in should not be ‘ \ clean tooth never 
decays In some school health programs the 
whole emphasis is on toothbrush drills and 
clean teeth with resulti wrot impressions 
on the public 

\ broad health program including all meas 
ures for promoting health is the ideal Che 


dental progra 


cooperating with health departments and other 


health agenc 


teacher orgai 


Actual examination which shows real ac 


complishment 
mouth infect 
acid t 


R. Davis, A 


July, 1927 


The Pella 
the eradicati 
even as thos 
and other he 
Minnigerode 


J urn \ 


pared in two parts: Part I by E. Blanche 


Sterling, M 


nigerode, R.N 


the Soutl three times as man women a men 
die of pellagra: children under two years rarel 
ive pellagra { 79 childre between five and 
nine vears of age in seven cotton mill villages 
in the South, 39.2 per cent were pellagrins 
It is generally agreed, especially nce Gold 
berger’s work on the vitamin P-P that diet 1s 


vitamin, pellagra preventive 1 contained in 
m lk und le in meat I i 1 but evere Case 
f pellagra Goldberger that careful 


ollowing phases: prevalence and 
ith imfection and the necessity 
t such tect n 


test of any dental health progran Wm 


ining factor in the disease Chi 
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prevention 


ucation which should in addition 


ivoid 


m should fit into such a scheme 


ies, school nurses and parent 


izations 


in the removal 


on is the only test, and it 1s the 


B.. D.D.S., Am. Dental Assn. J 


gra Problem Campaigns for 


nm of pellagra are now necessary 


e for child hygiene, tuberculosis, 


alth measures,” savs Miss Lucy 


in an article the fomerican 


ursing This paper has been pre- 


D., and Part II by Lucy Min 


the cases ol the disease occur 1n 


ntaining plenty f milk and 
rve as a preventive for pellagra 
ound that attert i lepres 
dence of the « ease rise With 


ols havine weighing eaching thy portance 
° 
aat eT 
I ret Va 
1 1 te] 
fads in a dental hea pr 
—— ind prevention of 
Dr Sterli tatist ntet ; 
ct 
feeding is a it neces iT \ 
1 
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greater. This is due to a faulty selection of 
foodstuffs. In the South 
the winter diet is restricted to dried vegetables, 
With no milk, 
meat, or fresh fruit 
new cases of pellagra are found in the 


certain sections of 
and wheat and corn products. 
fresh green vegetables, 
many 
spring. 

This calls for the education of the southern 
a properly balanced diet 
pellagra—E. Blanche 
Lucy Minnigerode, R.N., 


1927 


women especially to 
prevention of 
M.D., 
\ 


with its 
and 


\ug., 


Sterling, 


lm. J 


and Treatment of Rickets 
during the first 
a condition in which 


Prevention 
Acute rickets 


years is clearly defined as “ 


occurring two 


there is a disturbance in the mineral metabolism 
Well 


restlessness, 


of the organism.” advanced 


rickets 1s 


growing 
head 
the 


characterized by 
sweating, delayed dentition, softening of 
skull flabby 
bone deformities 
Dr. Wyman outlines in detail and in a most 
study of 
undertaken Hospital, 
1927, to determine the value of the 
types of glass the market to 
Clinical 


bones, muscles and characteristic 


interesting manner the experimental 
rickets 


Boston, in 


at the Children’s 


various now on 


treatment of rickets 


blood 


value of 


be used in the 
X ray 


required to prov 


evidence, and examination were 


such treatment 
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Ot the three types of glass used quartz (¢ 
eral . Electric Company), Corning 
Vitaglass were tried out. Cod liver 
vents severe rickets with certaint 
majority of cases. 

Slight rickets, seen only by means 
occurring in rapidly growing breast 
whether or not they are taking cod 
‘may be a physiological process and 
consequence.” 

Dr. Wyman recognizes that the 
the individual is a far si; 
the public health p: 


of rickets in 
than 
rickets prevention. 


problem 


Perhaps no statement in this comprehensiy, 


paper is of more interest than the fol! 
“ During the past winter we have had 
erable difficulty in finding a sufficient 
of babies with severe rickets in the O 
Department for our studies in th 
ward, whereas, five years ago we had 
culty whatever in finding plenty of bab 
severe rickets. This striking decreas 
morbidity of rickets can be due only | 
spread adoption of antirachitic measur¢ 
has resulted from public health propaga: 
recognition on the part of the 
practitioner of the specificity of cod 
ind sunshine —Dr. Edwin T. Wyman 
UM. & S. J., Sept. 8, 1927. 


the 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


Miriam Ames, R.N. 


Capitalizing Mistakes in Office Planning— 
Many our friends 
and acquaintances apparently 
with a flair for office management; many have 
had it thrust 
upon increased. 
Only after repeated mistakes have they at last 


splendid executives among 


have been born 


acquired it, while others have 


them as their responsibilities 


attained a degree of efficiency, somewhat short 


of the ideal they set for themselves when in 


their first enthusiasm they planned a flawless 
organization 

W. H. the 
Company, New York City, is one of the leading 
authorities in office management, and his text- 
At a recent 


for 


Leffiingwell, of Lefingwell-Ream 


book on this subject is widely used. 
the National Association 
Mr. Leffingwell gave a 


conference of 


Office Management 


we have abstracted becau 
believe it benefit nurses and other 
are confronted with the problems of mana 


paper which 


will 


an ever increasing office staff. 

The author believes that most of our 
mistakes are errors of judgment due to 

1. Faulty information 

2. Insufficient knowledge 
3. Lack of experience 
Ten rules which are given us by Mr. L 
evolved from mistakes whi 


well have 


admits were his own at one time. 


1. Be a disciplinarian, but not a mart 


Efficiency at the expense of friendship is no 


The fear motive works out badly 
initiative—who 


wise 


people capable of using 


soon be lost to the organization under sev 
3v weeding out all the independent 


discipline 


xecutive is forced to do all his 


scl 


hat assistants will have time for 
f supervising. Do not overdo 
ntrol idea. It is not necessary to 
tail recorded on weekly or monthly 


erate of the rights, feelings and 
thers. Consult them to a certain 
making drastic changes 
stems and efficiency methods as 
an be profitably used. Over- 
swells the volume of work to be 
ises the difficulty of management 
i operating. 
that the true purpose of a file 
iterial which might have future 
ild not be a repository for worth- 


lividuals in an individual manner 
illy mean well, but those who do 
ive special attention. 
e day’s work with the realization 
nt decisions should be made only 
nsideration of the subject The 
It Now!” not only interferes with 
to plan work, but “now” is not 
est time to do anything 
being a slave to a routine; such as, 
rders Don’t Go.” Differentiate be- 
ssential and non-essential, and learn 
1f instructions must be in writing 


night be given verbally. 


ite 


iT 


» new ideas and develop them for 
lual needs. It is a mistake to copy 
systems of other organizations 
are adaptable to transplantation. 
mber that good judgment comes 
leepest kind of analytical thinking. 
e made in relation to certain definite 
ch have been formulated slowly; the 


should be made on a factual basis, 


i 


result of a sudden impulse 


lusion, the author calls our attention 


important steps in scientific thinking: 


| 
ht 
1 
she 
al 


rit 


t 


man 


gy 


oO 


+} 
les 


} 


ientist defines his purpose; that is, 
fully determines just what is to be 
d 

ialyzes the problem considering all 
h thoroughness and accuracy. 

ikes a quest for all the facts govern- 
factor of the problem. This is the 
hich experimentation is done. The 
is carefully watched and controlled, 
rial is governed by a method which 


mined by the analysis of the problem 


sufficient experience, problems are 
ient thought, mistakes cannot happen 
business or social relations involving 
element depend upon a knowledge of 


and 


ment is to-day appropriating the 


f science, and that manager who 
e methods, will not only avoid many 
ut be able to capitalize those he has 
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chronic cardiac patient. Dr. Lewis A 
presents one hopeful aspect of the problem, that 
of the rehabilitation of this type of case 


ago 


this line were effective through 


NURSING 1199 


The Rehabilitation of Cardiac Patients 


Through Organized Effort—Public health 
nurses all over the country are concerned in 


the problem of knowing how to deal with 


the 


Conner 


The first efforts were directed toward relief 


of the cardiac patient more than fifteen years 


and the steps in the development along 


The outpatient clinic, in which the method 
of treatment of convalescent cardiacs re 
sembled that which was used in the treat 
ment of patients with pulmonary tuberculosis 


The convalescent home, the forerunner of 


the organization in 1915 of the New York 
Association for the Prevention and Relief 
of Heart Disease. It is now known as the 


New York Heart Association, a part of the 
national body of the American Heart Associ 
ation, incorporated in 1924 
Outpatient Clinics—After sixteen years’ ex 
perience properly equipped outpatient clinics 
are found to be the most effective and satis 
factory single means of dealing with the prob 
lem of relief and rehabilitation. The reasons 
are that they meet the needs of the chronic 
ambulatory patients, for which most can be 
accomplished. They are really inexpensive to 
maintain; they require limited personnel, and 
modest equipment. The prerequisites of the 
properly manned clinic are: 
The physician trained and experienced in 
heart work 
kept by experienced clerks 
worker in attendance at 


Case records 

A trained social 
the clinics 

The clinic days and hours such that 
patients could conveniently attend, even on 
Sundays and in the evenings 


In 1926, 58 per cent of the patients treated 
in New York at these clinics were under 16 
About 50 per cent of the clini 


years of age 
the 


cases were of the rheumatic type, by far 
most hopeful 
Special School Classes for Cardiac Children 

In New York City the problem of the education 
in public schools of children with heart disease 
was studied for a period of seven years, with 
1 result that fewer cases of organic heart dis 
were found than had been supposed. The 
t that time for 


ease 
special treatment, recommended a 
ardiac children, brought about: 

\ gain in regularity of attendance 


I 
= 
ee 


R 


inizati 
\s It] 1ent clinics mult 
coordinating bod 
standardize met! 


that tuberc 


appointe 

ociety, al 

ardiac clinics 

wider scope.” Dr 

local heart 
national bo« 

more rapid 

wis A 


1927 


I and IIA Sheltered Employment for the Tuberculous 


ninety-th1 in the United States 


mittec ulletin issued 


owing what 
s, should 


bulletin and 


1199 
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\ i t it t scholastic progra htting the temperament of the pat 
tr rious illness position \ condition of self-pit 
Cs were finally dis I cerning the luture, witl the i 
f nd deterioration of moral fiber R 
t H ind Sanatoriu liar to the cardiac. The moral } 
He irt pati pr rl selk ted pront I rte! more serious tl il the physi il 
lr t home treatment t Per inent Hospital Care Mar | 
mu ( re than, do other types n hospitals ccup beds whicl 
fF natient tirements of cardiacs 1 ted to patients with more acut 
tine rie Hospitals are more and more giving t 
\ | neriod € residence the proper disposition of the card 
Grad ever th permanent disorder 
ind ottet cational Su Che outpatient heart cli: 
" lat uid to be the unit best adapted to the 
les reassurance ot their ; ul ro 
und 
t 1 ew hronic cardiac cases his 1s a sigt i well be a heart 
che times ware and more often the local or the county : 
nizati dealit wit these diseases art us association ot 
rkinge te ether heart association of \ 
i result t the effort {t the Cardiac Vocati il be iffliated wi 
Guidance Committee of New York, in 1923 a then the progress w 
track chool for irls was established, and i tuture more securt 
1924 one tor b he hildren selected are { \ug 13 
! Vv alr t entirel t e whose functional ca 
stance in 1925 e routine procedure is losis Association. 370 Seventh Avenu 
lhorous examinations at an ay xperiment im pre lit suitable wor 
mmatient clis with neriagdic re with tuberculosis The author 
examinat H. A. Pattison and Phillip P. Jacob 
Pe nal ter t " cational »] ed the results of these experimeé 
mecelor shseaquent life of the 1 
re suitable for the tubercuk 
tl based n these collected lt are pralse\ rtl not nl ecol 
ita, tl rses tud ind training art ciall ind) physical The probl 
idvised the rehabilitation of the tuberculous patient 
he ag ( tor tl with physical disabilities i us nd health werkers whe ir 
lor t organized aid number cit lor t e convalescent patiet 
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Evart G. Rovtzaun * 


ONORABI NTION 


“What Is Wrong with This Picture?” 


i la i 


leum Posters 1 


‘ 


tanec erte ittracte ent in 
portant i= thy first severa quarters thy et 1 offers 
1 
P lth News i cheap and effective de for advertisi 
ex tiie nret des raw! wit this etteru 
esion left-hand Were hy thy 
\bout Testimonials?—The May: esign is reversed Che teria 
ss f milk at new used is the best rade 1" vh 
eadit citizen took a ealt] ntains no. pattert ind is generall, f the 
vera prominent 1 thers are atural color resulti ft the combinat f 
id their children given JT.A,] nseed ind ground cork That portion of 
. ' been useful endorsements the + tor h is not to print is carved out 
t ot ‘ ers to do lkewis« e det the irver areas ul the pat 
ive reason t KI WW it 1 aper 
rable e field of « merce Before printing. 1 noleur na 
iv< ( I rie aing | \ odel ase ring n 1 
irned rirst, that they cannot rdimart print pre 
expert in the selection of a The antag’ af the ter 
f eT indise. Second. that that it can be quickly prepared. and e the 
become experts on all pur for the direct printing. the « 
y nav ft make the effort the + engeraving is ived | tall +} 
nd hy ¢ t half 4] ntit +} ter 
er skilled and expe only expense 1S I iper ind 
us sometimes expect people t mre 
toy directions A re Of eres ome skill in drawit 
us cover all th mds is I the pet n Wil ci ind 
\ ind ( It, and mec 1 | ster and 1 I palit 
social resnponsibilitic Ens re the carvil heca ma 
rt the principles a thy e thins ; lt tor 
for ealth Ma we has beet ‘ wed 4 
cas ) i ew rainat \ 
it } ry le eT re thy 
i ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Val 
d ha trast pictur 
st N k ra nterest i pert tor 
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“When Doctors and Laymen Agree "— 
two small groups of 

and public health 
workers seek a mutually 
acceptable understanding on debated questions 
Details, with the Relations 
Between Medical Organizations and Voluntary 
Health Agencies, in S. C. A. A. News, 105 
East 22d St.. New York 1927, Free. 
Probably situations bettered 
through both 
sincerity of 


It came about through 


representative physicians 
getting together to 


joint report on 


July, 
other may be 


small group conferences where 


sides recognize the honesty and 


the other side. 


Inexpensive and Effective—The use of 
for Oct., 1926 
‘Some people object to the use of postal cards 
as part of Austin 


“on the ground that they look cheap 


postal cards is urged in Postage 


says Charles 


campaigns,” 
Bates, 
On the same principle, they would object to 


advertising in newspapers, because they are 


pape 


to some 


printed o So have said social 


but extent postal cards are 


than 


workers, 
spreading information, 


the 


better letters in 


raising money or promoting work of a 


or private health agency It 


the 


public department 
and printing. “A 
taking 
to read, offensive,” 
The New York vening Post, 


1926, quoted a fire insurance agent who raised 


depends upon the copy 
seconds 
Postage 


September 10, 


printed postal card, only a few 


cannot be says 


the “annual premium income of his office from 


$1,100 to $40,000 without doing any personal 


solicitation.” He depends upon a reputation for 


fair dealing “ plus a monthly postal card.” An 


other writer states that the design of postal 


business “has varied from a 


cards used in 


ne color or a multi 


artistic design run in 


graphed card, to ; 


“ditor any 


that 


four colors 


use mad f postal ca fear in mind 


é 


government “ post: ards” are less expensive 
than post cards.” 


to use 


“ The 
them 


otheces 


Book-Marks in Syracuse edition 
We are 


book stores phy 


vas 20.000 distributing through 


libraries, sicians and 


Some we expect 
little 


insert 


miscellaneous other channels 


© give out at booths; at fairs, etc \ 


later we also hope to get volunteers to 


them in hymn books in a few selected churches 
The book-marks are intended primarily for the 
class of people who read books. They are the 
put 
their hands in their pockets for the payment of 


The 


who are most apt to be willing to 


ones 


the necessary fee for a health examination 
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Des 
oF PusLic HEALTH 
total cost of the book-marks including 
electrotype cut and printing comes 
Arthur W. Towne, Onondaga Healt! 
327 Montgomery St., 


The book-marks are 2! 


tion, Syracus 


4 by 9% inch 


They Do Believe in Education 
are great possibilities in educating th: 
the dangers to health 
“Education Offers Great  Possibilit 
Illinois Health Sept., 1927 


“Tt has never before been so easy 


regarding 


Vews 


patients to accept sanatorium treatment 
that 


telling ! 


the persistent car 


Wisconsin Ant 


unmistakable 
education 1s 
culosis Association. 

“ With 


coming to 


each passing year sanitar 


appreciate more and mor: 
the importance of effective public hx 


Che 


administrator is to 


which conf: 
know! 
home.” —Her 
Health of | 


‘It 1s evident that the stage is set 


cation task 
carry the 
the laboratory into the 


Bundesen, Commissioner of 


a new public health worl 
that 


entrance ol 
shall be 


which is to be achieved through perso 


primarily a teacher of 
and not to be imposed by legislation.’ 


Force before California Conference 
Work. 

The evening course on Community 
the Problem of Disease, by Dr 


ment ot 


L. Corwin at New York University will 
one session on “ The hospital ‘ publicit 
(We don't knov 


the writing of reports 


the quotes for publicity. ) 


“ Dates Ahead” Provide “ Opportunit 
Holidays, week 
ventions of interest to health 
the third Dates 
imeographed bulletin issued by Comn 
Methods, 130 East 


cents 


anniversaries, special 
work¢ 


isted in edition of 


22d St 
dates t 


Many 


py 


There are dates to use, and 


planning 


listed 


can be given a local slant to make it a 


your own program 


will furnish press 


sources 


to newspaper editors in your city 


the 
that 


using th 
‘Children’s Book Weel 
be a books 
where children gather, including clinic w 
the dates of 
workers appea 


\mong suggestions for 


is the idea 


time for securing for all 


rooms.” selection of 
significance to health will 


this department from month to month 


| 
York. 20 


EDUCATION AND PUBLICITY 


DATES AHEAD 


November, 


1927 


and Son Week—Address: Local 
\.. or National Council of Y.M. 


347 Madison 


Ave., New York, 


Education Week—(including 

Health Day)—Address: Na- 
Education Association, 1201 16th 
\W., Washington, D. C 


Day 
e Day 


s Book Week—Address: Na- 
\ssociation of Book Publishers, 
st 33d St., New York, N. Y 

ss Roll Call—Address: Amer- 

National Red Cross, Washington, 


e Sunday — Address: Federal 
of Churches, 105 East 22d St., 


York, N. Y. 


ross Sunday—Address: American 
nal Red Cross, Washington, D. C 
Day—Address: Na- 
Parents and Teach- 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, 


al Teacher 
Congress of 


nksgiving Day 


ing of Christmas 
Your state tuberculosis associa- 


Seal Sale—Ad- 


National Tuberculosis Association, 
Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y 
erculosis Sunday (or December 4)— 
lress: Any tuberculosis association. 


December, 


1927 


ristmas Seal Sale continues 


lwinter school holidays 
Iden Rule Sunday—Address: Near 
st Relief, 151 Fifth Ave., New York, 


berculosis Sunday (or November 27) 


\ddress: Any tuberculosis association 


hristmas Day 


nents, Washington, D 


EDUCATIONAL 


MATERIAL 


nt of Agriculture publications are 
rs’ Bulletins. 


ishington, D. C. 


Jul 


and Equipment fo 
Bureau of Education. Physical Edu- 


publications of 
ashington, are 


Publications ” 


the 
listed 
and 


Supt. of Docu- 
y, 1927. Free. 


r Small Rural 


ries. No. 8. 16 pages. 5 cents. Supt 


Bureau of Edu- 
under “ Health 
“ Miscellaneous 
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Publications” in Publications Available Sep- 
tember, 1927. Free. Note that all Bureau publi- 
cations not sent free are to be ordered from 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C 

Nearly all United States Government publica 
tions which are sold, except those of the Geo- 
logical Survey, are to be ordered through the 
Superintendent of Documents and not of the 
department or bureau issuing them. One writes 
to the issuing office for free copies. It is quite 
sufficient to address letters and to make refer 
ences to the Superintendent of Documents 
There is no gain in adding Government Printing 
Office. 

Those concerned with industrial and farm 
home lighting as eye conservation and safety 
factors will be interested in the illustrated 
pamphlets, Farm Lightmg and /llumination 
Design Data. National Lamp Works, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, O. Free 


CAMPAIGNS 
Educational Milk-for-Health Campaigns, by 
J. M. Hoover. Revised 1927. Supt. of Docu 
ments, Washington. 10 cents 
Specific results are reported in “ The Summer 
Round-Up in the Community.” Child Welfare 
Magazine, Philadelphia, October, 1927. In the 
September issue 2,090 local groups are tabulated 


by states as coOperating in the “ round-up.” 


HELPS ON THE JOB 


If you wish to “buy a book”: Good Books 
for Users of Direct-Mail. 24 page descriptive 
catalogue Postage, 18 East 18th St. New 
York, N. Y. Free 

Not only the head of a public health education 
bureau is concerned with “ Psychological Fa 
tors that Guide the Successful Administrator,” 
by R. B. Spence of Teachers College. (Modern 
Hospital. Aug., 1927.) The publicity worker 
who “administrates”’ one secretary or stenog 
rapher, or who deals with printers and other 
producers of material, or who amplifies his 
activities by utilizing volunteers will find this 
article worthy of consideration 

Some questions on publicity What is the 
news about news? Don’t you wish you had 
thought of it first? How many lumps of sugar 
in your copy? Has anyone a new idea tor a 
picture? Do you owe the public a letter? What 
books and articles may be helpful in publicity 
work? What is being talked about at conven 
tions? Is publicity work gaining a higher 


rating?—For answers see News Bulletin ot 


— 
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ast 22 NEW ADDRESSES 

St y 3 N. Y. Sept., 1927 {merical \ssociatiot oH 
. rtant phas« Workers, 18 East Division St., ( 
(a I 


reference to several \merican Hospital Associati 


25 West 43d Cs NEW JOBS AND NEW HON 
\ Lloyd Wilcox is publicity lit 


pu 
Oregon Tuberculosis Associatior 
HOW THEY DO IT Bar Ay 


Criticis publicity director 
\ R vered by the (¢ i Alberta Regester has be x 
Vashington, Oct. 1 iry of the National O 
l Healtl 

Cha E. Miner leaves the } 

I I \ Cals b R H ciat bec 
I 1927 the Cor ttee of Fifteen, Cl 

entional scenes hil Pla late chair 


te¢ the New Yor! 
tive and inviting as possible.” in June by the Department of P 
\\ ind how in “ Mal the Clinic Attra teriol ind Public Health, Gra 
hae by L. F. Bach M \ [ vers er P1 C.-] 
\ Wi uisal is aM 
‘ T Pr 
‘ ctril 
| staff 15.510 NEWSPAPER 
} Jubilee the Hamilt 
bers ind = 16 ivs Clare M \ t d 
Case Work } Hamilt Board Healt! 
( \\ et ) pl iphs 
\ \ Lect 1927 ls rea 
‘ 
tificat . ird of Hea post 
j Na il ha 
\ } ‘ 
Health Servic: bette 
LISTS t 
i Pa t px 
i iT 
M ll addres é to re it e words 
é 1,972 tal | enists 


re terial Misinformation About sion St., Chicago, III 
("a \merican 
PF 
nered reply Arr to the New York Car 
ns see “Don’t Let Health Education Section, A.P.H 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


Personal,” etc., work commendable absence of technical terms 
placed immediately ie “Ask Me Another About Health” idea 
addressee. Many a letter might be worked by radio in several forms 
in lower left corner is One prominent citiz mig! t the questions, 
warning and another prominent or popular personage 
Oo attempt to answer t 
a week later the questions « 
MATERIAI rroadcast again, with some 
governor or 
correct answers 


newspaper 


\ 175-word 


ition based on the 4 F ) WORDS 


glish birth records e/ “ Non-immune population,” “fulminant hen 


eX 


“almost extirpated.”—Radi 


is being broadcast 
Service. The series 


ren The re is a 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


James A. Tosey, LL.B., Dr.P.H. 


Health Officials—The trend of the discretion usually exercised by health officers 
ure health officials to be doctors in legal matters, suggests that there may b« 
according to Dr. Carl E. M« occasions when strict enforcement of the law 
Imerican City for 1s impractical if not impossible. He says that 

McCombs’s article, on there are still in effect many laws which are 

His Duties and Salary, consi with our present knowledge of 

rom his recently published book, ience, and that there are others whicl 

n, comprising its fifth thoug f clearly proven necessity, can only be 


for health officers so I ‘ ui } de velopment ota 


declares iter, rf lience health laws on the part 


the h izens. He recommends that when the 
laws and municipal charters alth officer must resort to strict law enforce 
hich specify that the health ment, tl 101 » hesitation or del 

of publi 
Ss ot experience al d tran 
accepted as the equivalent 
McComl Le give 
which, 
actually abundant nti: onsidering 
profes of legislation roposed law 


osen as 


lis same 
and law enforcement for 1, then oul 


r calling attention | 1 ver con lay afterward 


1205 
the 
+ nress 
me title issued by the Chil Te mumgeees might offer prizes tor 
tine hest sets inswers 
rnit areument 
lik On 
RADIO don’t hesitate t we “nronaecanda iT 
radio talk Eneland The headings of five articles it 
bh] Health Ww val L.ondot include word 
\ 
wing rapidly,” 
Tee 
State 
ts that 
trained persons only will be chemuames necessat practical, and entorceable Once it 
iheers Let us | ne so has bec me a law if | ild be 1 t niv enforce 
er d he forgotten hefore it 
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not merely decorations, nor are the instruments 


f education; they are the commands of 


sovereign power and as such they should 


respected and followed in this system of 


gOV 


ernment of ours, which is one of laws and no 


f men. That applies with particular force t 
health legislation 

Milk Imports—Pursuant 
Milk 


regulations 


Regulations for 


the authority of the Federal Import 


ct passed by the last Congress 


enforcement of this law have bee 


the U. S 


r the 
mulgated by Department of 
regulations define 


as milk 


methods for physical examinatiot 


ilture. These various 


roducts, such cream, condensed mil 


en outline 


cows, the tuberculin test, sanitary inspection 


f dairies and plants; regulate pasteurizati 


equipment and methods; state that bacterial 


shall be 
American Pt 


permits ot 


by the standard plate method 
iblic Health 


various 


ounts 
ft the Association 
and out 


Copies may be ob 


regulate classes ; 
line methods for securing such permits 
are in all 22 


tained from the U 


regulations 
S. Food, Drug, and Insect 
ide Admiunistratior Washington, D. C 
A Legal Standard for Ice Cream—Recom 


iendations upon which legal standards for ice 


cream can be based are contained in a pamphlet 
Agricultural Experi 
Station of the Michigan State Colleg« 


No. 158 by F. W. Fabian 


question of 


recently sent out from the 


ment 


npted to answer a 


interest to health officers How many bacteria 


should good ice cream contain?” He concludes 


reas nable to expect a comrne rcial 


that. “It ts 


Te: am plant to produce ice cream with a 


count oloni of 100.000 or less 


bacterial 


per gran that pasteurization 


t the best known sate 


guard th rreading of disease 


‘150° minutes seems 


temperature an im ir pasteurization 

s likewise reco 

should be 

nspector the same as are city 
\ court 


that 


inspecte d 
milk 


plants 


decided 


in Wisconsin has recently 


eating ice cream is not outside the scope 
was working 
Mfg. Co. v 


this 


of employment of a who 
hospital Vilter 
641 In 


cream given him 


m 
isolation 
212 N. W 


engineer ate 


an 
Jahncke, 


erecting 


case, an 


some ice 


janitor of the days 


by the hospital and nine 


or Pi HEALTH 
later came down with smallpox 
had been smallpox patients in this 
that the 
and upheld an avy 


court sustained a finding 


contracted there 


widow 


Alum in Baking Powder— For 
there has apparently bee: 
baking p 
panies as to whether alum is obje 
1920 the Fed 
Commission issued a formal compla 
the Royal Baking 


unfair methods of competition. TI] 


or more, 


warfare between rival 


baking powder. In 


Powder Compa: 


had been advertising that its product 


no alum and that those which 


rible, or words to that disastrous eff 
later, the Federal Trade ( 
that 


government 


years 
charact 
he i 


after 


with tremendous speed 


bureaucracy, began 


two years later filed a report, 
aminer had endured the testimony of 
An order of dis 
the Commission on Marcl 


1926, the 


so-called experts 
issued by 
and then on July 7, case 
prisingly reopened 

As an aftermath of all this furor 
ture has been enriched (?) by a 
booklets on 


issued by the Royal Baking Powder ( 


alum in baking powder 
and its 86 pages are devoted to pro 
conclusively that the whole proceedi: 
that the “No 
used them is absolutely justific 
published by the Calumet 


Company; it 1s somewhat n 


slogan alum—no bitte 
other 

Powder 
fuse, having 172 pages, all proving m 
tively that baking powders do not conta 
anyway and that their regally named 


been defamatory 


The Duties of the Doctors—Every 
as certain civic responsibilities 

upon him by law, particularly public healt 
medical man usu 


The newly licensed 


little if any conception of these requir 
and often proceeds to get into trouble 
health 
ilso have them, and one of the most 1 
This fa 
has translat 
states. In New 
there has recently been iss 
Department of Health a 


“Information for 


doctors have duties, depart 


while 


is to be helpful to physicians 


inadequately realized, been 


action in a number of 


for instance 
the State 


pamphlet entitled, 


which has been compiled to 


cians,” 


the 

|) 

Chis billet) 

vho has atte 

§ 

ream and should be required by law Because 

{ the nature f the product he writes 

be the best 

anitar®r 


Health 


licine into 
ponsibilities 


i the Sanita 
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rmation as to their 


under the Public 


ry Code, and, what 


to explain how the 


yperate with them 


de 


It is a sign 


service is stressed along with 


Safety Codes 


re now avail 


nthi 


Cwenty standard 


ible, according t 


) 


a 


abor Review of the 


f Labor Statistics for Septem 


e 238) \ 


mong the subjects 


ibrasives, aeronautics, dust explo 


gas, heads 
ry, lighting 
paper and 
transmissior 
il mines, rt 

This san 


state legi 


and eyes, ladders, 


, logging and saw- 


pulp mills, power 


1 apparatus, rock 


ibber mills, wood- 


issue contains 


a 


slation and _ safety 


Municipal Board of Health 
Health of the City of New York 


ist of the H 


ea th 


Commissioner 


ersons appointed by the Mayor 


1 


hose who have been prominently 
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The Veterans’ Bureau Medical Service— 
Effective September 12, 1927, a reorganization 
of the medical service of the U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau has been brought about, in accordance 
with General Orders No. 246-M of the bureau 
This order establishes _ the Medical service 
under a Medical Director, responsible to the 
Director of the Bureau his service has four 
divisions, as follows 

Regional 
General Medical 
Tuberculosis 
Neuropsychiatric 

There are six subdivisions Insular and 
Foreign, Dental, Prosthetics, Medical Research, 
Occupational and Physiotherapy, and Business 
Management. In addition, there are four sec 
tions: Nursing, Dietetics, Social Work, and 
Library The subdivisions and sections are 


independent and responsible to the Medical Di 


rector through the Executive Of 
Medical Service. The present Medical Dire 
is Dr. B. W. Black 

The Director of the Bureau, Gene 

lr. Hines, is quoted in the New } 
September 21, 1927, as intending to propose a 
bill in the next Congress to do away with the 
$50 a month payment now made by law to 
some 30,000 veterans who are arrested cases of 


tuberculosis 


Miscellaneous Items—Putting milk in 
tended for human consumption into a_ bottle 
containing a mouse is not good form in New 
York, according to a recent court decision 
Ritchie v. Sheffield Farms Co., 222 N. Y. § 
724, 129 Misc. Rep. 765. 

\ court in Scotland has decided that leaving 

a Stagnant maition li mos 
breed therein, is ; uisance under the 


public health act, and the landowner is re 


sponsible. According to a correspondent of the 


lournal of the Amer m Medica lssociation 
for September 3, 1927, this is the first time such 


a decision has been mac 


le. It may be the first 
such holding in Great Britain, but not in the 
United states where this point has been 
decided before 

Dr. Henry G. Knight has been appointed 
chief of the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils 

4 reprint on the Constitutional, Statutory 
and Administrative Aspects of Vital Statistics 
is now available and may be obtained from Dr 
W. T. Fales. State Health Department, Mont 


tant, 

— 

t 
t 
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The new fifth edition of 


HEALTH 
BOOKS 


A Bibliography on Public Health 
and Allied Topics 


IS READY 


Over 100 new titles 


Send for your copy at once 


Book Service 
AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 


We supply all books of all publishers 


For the Effectzve Treatment of 


DIPHTHERIA 


A highly concentrated diphtheria antitoxin of low protein content and 
maximum potency, to protect the patient against the injection of useless 
foreign protein and the discomfort of large volume. 


Diphtheria Antitoy P. D. & Co.. is so high in concentration and so low in to 
solids and protein content, that urticaria and other symptoms of ‘‘serum sickn 
which often f w the administration of serums are reduced to a minimum, both 1 
frequency ry The small volume enables the physician to inject 


comfort t antitoxin Of Maximum potency 


PARKE. DAVIS & COMPANY 


» Manufacture of Bi al Pr 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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